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GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 


The Design of Modern Railway Stations in Europe 
and America 


BY FRANK PICK, Manacinec Director To THE UNDERGROUND GROUP OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANIES 
[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday, 3 March 1930.]| 


RAILWAY station is a place at which 

JA passers join or leave trains. It is a 

place of arrival and departure, for trains as 

well as for passengers, two somewhat diverse units 

of which designers must take cognisance, causing 

a railway station to fall into two distinct parts, the 

passenger-concourse and the train-shed, to each of 

which a different measure must be applied if they 
are to be apt and fit for their purpose. 

But a railway station is also something more. It 

is the modern gateway through which citizen and 


visitor alike enter and withdraw from the city. 
Before the era of railways the way in and out of a 
city was always at the boundary where some main 
road converged upon it, and there it was custo- 
mary to build a gateway for defence and protection, 
but even when such gateway ceased to have any 
value for either purpose, because gunpowder had 
made the weapon of the attacker supreme over the 
shield of the defender, a gateway was often still 
built and retained. At the approach to Siena from 
the north, beside the sharp-angled bastions of the 
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Medicean fortress, there is a fine stone archway 
straddling the road and sadly obstructing the 
traffic, for it permits of use by a single vehicle only 
at a time, the Porta Camollia. Its outer face is 
high and magnificent, but immediately behind 
there is an inner face, which is low and would be 
forbidding were it not for a fresco which covers 
the plain stonework and seems to be set in the 
frame of the outer arch, a splendid advertisement 
for the city, telling of its religious disposition. 
Now that the railway has brought its roads 
through the walls and across the boundaries of 
cities, the gateway has curiously enough reared 
itself as near to the centre as it can economically 
get, and a great deal nearer than it zsthetically 
should, and the conception of the gateway has 
appropriately and agreeably influenced station 
design. So far as the boundary of the city is con- 
cerned, in these days it is impossible almost to mark 
it—the city sprawls out over the country so recklessly. 
But a railway station is something more still. It 
has become a place of public resort and might 
become even more a place of public resort if this 
conception were allowed free play and the station 
were made more hospitable and attractive. How 
often must each citizen attend at the railway station 
for his own travel, or to welcome or speed another’s 
travel, and how much is the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion which he receives from these fairly numerous 
attendances ? The answer is indeed questionable. 
3efore any progress can be made with the design 
of a modern railway station, it is essential to have a 
clear conception of what a railway station is and 
of what it is intended to be. For the design must 
be influenced vitally by the conception, and if it 
is to be a place of public resort, it will expand 
generously and develop in unlooked-for directions. 
Take first the conception of a gateway. At 
once the problem of scale presents itself. At one 
end the station is a gateway for trains, at the 
other end the station is a gateway for passengers. 
Immediately, therefore, the two must be harmo- 
nised, and to a high arched roof, imposing and 
grand, must be united doorways which appear in- 
viting and homely. ‘The passenger must be made 
to feel as though he were a guest. ‘The doors are 
to be set wide open, to be modest, not vast. The 
doors are to be sufficient in number not to keep 
the passenger waiting. ‘lhe steps are to be broad 
and easy. Over them there must be a canopy to 
shelter from the rain and other inclemencies of 
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the weather. The key to the exterior of the 
railway station is the character and arrangement 
of the doorways in the face of a building necessaril;, 
of great size. 

And as in the gateway of Siena, the advertisement 
is still there. Provision must be made on the face 
of the building for advertisement in two scales, one 
to be observed from afar and one to be examined 
nearby, a further problem to which an acceptable 
solution is still to be found. 

Take secondly the conception of a public re- 
sort. It raises forthwith the setting of a station. 
If it is to be a place of public resort it demands 
space and dignity. It demands also a sense of 
order, for without a sense of order, how can the 
public be brought together with safety and con- 
venience ? ‘The spirit of the crowd is not to be 
unrestrained. The German tradition, which covers 
middle Europe, has provided numerous stations set 
in ample space: in a small park as at Zurich, on 
the borders of a park as at Stuttgart, in the centre 
or at the side of a square as at Leipzig or Helsing- 
fors. In England there is sometimes a busy yard 
full of cabs and omnibuses, but, with rare excep- 
tions, nothing that might be said to correspond to 
a setting. And at least it is desirable that the 
station should be seen and its character as a public 
building realised. It will need less of disfiguring 
notice or advertisement at least. 

And there is a specific utilitarian ground for 
a liberal setting to a railway station. A railway 
station creates, as it were, an eddy in the flow of 
vehicular traffic through the city. ‘The stream 
throws out an accumulation of cars and cabs and 
vans, all the while bringing and fetching traffic to 
and from the railway, for which space for manceuvre 
and for standing is essential. Railway stations have 
no right or business to create a centre of traffic 
congestion and make no contribution towards the 
street accommodation required for its dispersion 
and relief. ‘There is little virtue in a cramped site. 
It means the sacrifice of many amenities. ‘There 
is less economy, for congestion means waste. 

The railway station is the only sound and 
enduring advertisement which the railway has in a 
city. ‘There it stands, fixed and permanent, the 
basis upon which the railway can and should be 
judged. On this account alone, if for no other, 
it deserves imaginative consideration. There the 
prospective and intending passengers get their 
first impressions of the railway service. Is it not 
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important that those first impressions should be 
favourable 7? ‘Then reflect for a moment upon the 
mixed impressions a visit to the London terminals 
must produce. 

anxious, harassed 


he passenger is often an 


creature He feels the bustle and haste of the rail- 
TICKET OFFICE IN 
Way ds a pursuing phantom. What, therefore, 


would he appreciate most ? Surely, a sense of care 
and of orderliness. ‘These, therefore, should find 
expression in the design and the architecture of 
the station. [he sense of care must flow from 
the well thought out sequence in which the various 
stages of arrival and departure—the booking and 
collection of tickets, the check of luggage, the 
securing of seats or cabs, and so forth —are planned. 
‘The sense of orderliness must flow from some unity 
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that binds together all the various components 
that constitute a well equipped station into thx 
expression of a single idea. 

All the thought that goes into perishable adver- 
tisements is as naught to the thought that should 
go into this permanent one. 


"TERMINAL, NEW YORK 


Enter then the station. It is first of all a place 
of business for which proper provision must h« 
made. ‘There is the booking office with its series 
of windows, whither comes the passenger, often 
bearing his luggage with him. The manage- 
ment begins by contemplating a queue, an adverse 
suggestion to jar the mind of the passenger, and 
provides a barrier before each window, often too 
high to serve as a rest for the luggage and often 
too closely spaced to allow the luggage to pass 
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between it and the window. ‘The passenger is 
made to feel that his bag is an obstructive encum- 
brance. In an American railway station it is 
customary to place a rest below the window so 
that the passenger may set down his luggage and 
have his hands free for the task of acquiring and 
paying for his ticket. It may easily happen that 
the booking office deals with only part of the re- 
quirements of the passenger; that the season 
ticket, or the reserved seat, or the dog, or the other 
impedimenta to be dealt with requige his atten- 
dance at quite another office in quite another place. 
All this is but an illustration of the need for thought. 

The traveller is often beset with troubles. He may 
want the enquiry office, or the post office (and there 
is not always one), or the telegraph office, or the 
public telephones. All these represent a common 
kind of need. Are they all placed in contiguity 
to each other for the convenience of the user or 
are they scattered up and down the platform ? 

Then there is the stationmaster, who represents 
the management, and whose office should be con- 
spicuously available as a re-assurance to the 
passenger. The lost property office, the first-aid 
station and the police station—three related station 
services for the help and consolation of the pas- 
senyer. Again, are all these associated together in 
one place so as to be easily found ? 

Finally, there is the cloak room for left luggage, 
at which the passenger may unload his burden tem- 
porarily if he wishes, and it should have a low 
counter to avoid lifting, the counter level being on 
a level with the platform of the luggage trolley 
maybe. In German railway stations the floor in- 
side the luggage office is often lower than the floor 
outside, so that the counter serves a twofold use, 
of counter proper on the one side and of a handy 
rest for luggage on the other side. ‘This is a minor 
instance of thought in planning. 

These are the business or commercial elements 
of the railway station, and it seems fitting that they 
should be grouped in orderly fashion around a 
central hall, well lit and warm and sufficiently 
spacious to hold the normal traffic of the station. 
A concourse is the technical expression which the 
Americans have provided for this central hall in 
which the work of the station takes place. ‘Those 
offices which concern the trains, as well as the 
passengers, could be placed on that side of the 
central hall which divides the concourse from the 
platforms with direct access to each from the 
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offices, as for example, the stationmaster’s office 
the first-aid and police stations, and especially th: 
left luggage office. 

The point for insistence is their orderly groupin 
round some recognised central place in which th 
whole business of the station can be transacted. 

In contrast to this there is the long strung ou 
file of offices down one platform which is commo: 
English practice, and which even occurs when th 
station is a terminal station, so that in this cas: 
only one platform is reasonably and _ proper! 
served. No recognised order is followed in 
arranging this long strung out file of offices. Chec! 
over the arrangement of any English station and it 
will be found always to differ, while quaint juxta- 
positions will appear. It is almost as though, the 
few principal requirements being met, all the mis- 
cellaneous lesser requirements were tucked away 
into any space that was left vacant as best their 
needs seemed to fit such space, but without regard 
to the manner in which their location fitted the 
needs of passengers. 

The Great Hall at Euston was a distinguished 
exemplar and before the station sprawled out on 
either side must have been a convenient and im- 
pressive place. But now all sense of design, as the 
expression of orderly arrangement, has fled from 
Euston. 

So at Waterloo there is another distinguished 
station, but the arrangement has been to place 
across the ends of the platforms what in other 
stations extends down the side of the principal 
departure platform, and once again no consistent 
or satisfactory grouping is followed. 

At this point it is necessary to digress into a 
brief consideration of the nature of the railway 
services, for without some understanding of this 
subject, further progress cannot safely be made. 

So far as the passenger is concerned, it is essen- 
tial to know whether he is to scramble for a seat 
or whether a seat is appointed for him in the train. 
If he is to scramble for a seat, the passenger, having 
discharged the necessary business of taking his 
ticket, crowds round the entrance to the platform, 
anxious to be amongst the first to reach the train, 
or getting through the barrier, if there is one, lines 
up along the edge of the platform, hoping that he 
is not against a luggage van, or if he is third class, 
is not where a first class carriage stops, or vice 
versa. Everything is uncertain, so that his anxiety 
as to his comfort can be in no way alleviated. ‘The 
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weary or laden may sit on the wooden benches that 
are occasionally provided, but there are numerous 
platforms without as much as a seat. This habit 
reduces appreciably the waiting room accommoda- 
tion that it is necessary to provide, and renders 
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essential matter is for the passenger to keep his eye 
on his luggage. ‘The railway takes no responsi- 
bility for it. No one can trust a railway company 
without obtaining a written receipt. ‘The luggage 
may be lost, or placed in the wrong van or wrong 
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such accommodation as is provided of little use. 
The platform becomes the waiting room. 

In other ways the method of station operation 
affects this problem of waiting. How long are 
trains in the platforms before departure? How 
punctual are the trains? What indications are 
given as to train movements to the waiting pas- 
sengers ? All these are pertinent questions which 
must have a bearing on design. 


Then there is the luggage to be handled. ‘The 


train, or not placed in the van or train at all. 
Experience has impressed upon the passenger the 
variety and extent of the risks that beset railway 
travel with luggage. ‘They may appear unreal or 
exaggerated to the railway management and 
statistically may be negligible, but no one can 
watch the crowd at a busy station without being 
aware of the atmosphere of worry and care that 
seems to be engendered there. So the cautious 
passenger has learned not to allow the luggage out 
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of his sight, and a porter with a barrow or with 
a swag of luggage about him (to use an appropriate 
architectural term) accompanies the passenger to 
the train, for a consideration. He is the guide, the 
mentor and the friend of the traveller and without 
his genial, if mercenary aid the English railway 
system must have been overwhelmed in revolution 
long ago. 

So far, no one has exploited a cenveyor system 
for the handling of luggage. ‘There have been 
tentative experiments in several countries. ‘There 
are stations both on the Continent and in America 
at which separate narrow platforms are set apart 
tor the movement of luggage, so that a train stands 
between the passenger and the luggage platforms, 
and the obstruction and confusion of mixing the 
two is obviated. ‘They demand, however, for 
success, a greater faith than is given to the ordinary 
English passenger. ‘hey are therefore interesting 
and remote experiments. 

From this digression a return may 
the review of the various elements that go to the 
building of a railway station, and the point has now 
been reached at which the passenger has nothing 
He has just to wait. So far as English 
: be no 


be made to 


to do. 
railway stations are 
complaint about the liberal provision that is made 
The passenger has a choice of resorts, 


concerned, there can 


tor waiting. 
for there may be a general waiting room as well as 
a Waiting room for men and another for women, 
so carefully are the sexes segregated on the least 
There will also be waiting rooms for 


provocation. 
while the 


first and third class passengers. But 
accommodation is plentiful, the standard of light 
and air supplied in all these waiting rooms 1s not 


high. ‘Thev seem habitually to be gloomy and 
depressing. ‘Their furnishing is formal and dull. 


‘Those for 


even 


They wear an institutional appearance. 
the first class are not without comfort or 
luxurv, if the outsize character of the furniture 
betokens !uxury as seems to be imagined, for it is 
a curicus thing that the railway companies provide 
for the first class passengers on the assumption 
that they are all of outstanding size, when perhaps 
all that is meant by this is that they are, in their 
own estimation, of outstanding importance. ‘Those 
for the third class, on the other hand, are usually 
mean and poor, as though the railway companies 
still resented the action of Parliament in forcing 
upon their attention the so-called Parliamentary 


fare. ‘There is still a great chance for the architect 
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to make the waiting accommodation plain bu 
decent, comfortable but economical. 

Waiting is a special feature of a railway statio1 
It might almost be said to be the chief feature, an: 
around waiting spring up many wants. A refres! 
ment room, a tea room, a lunch room, for instancx 
for the various meals must be distinguished. ‘Th 
refreshment rooms collectively should be close! 
related to the waiting rooms. Where one leads 
into the other the temptation is conducive to trad 
Who can wait patiently with the clinking of glas: 
sounding next door, or resist the aroma of coffe: 
as it wafts thrcugh the opening and closing door. 
All these rooms should therefore be en suite. Fron 
the main concourse there should be direct acces 
to a series of pleasant rooms in which waiting may 
be cheerfully accomplished and bodily needs may 
be agreeably satisfied. 

Here would be the lavatories. 

Under this proposal it is questionable whethe: 
the segregation of sexes or classes remains of much 
importance. Certainly abroad it seems to be for- 
gotten. ‘hey tend to mix happily together, and 
the common waiting room oftentimes is gay with 
advertisements of the railway company, not posters 
necessarily, but decorations of a more permanent 
and artistic quality. ‘There is a certain amount of 
interest and amusement to be obtained by the ob- 
servation of one’s fellow travellers. A common 
waiting provides an excuse for greater 
spaciousness. Whatever is provided, waiting room 
and refreshment room should be recognised as 
public rooms, and in their arrangement and equip- 
ment should correspond closely to the public rooms 


room 


of an hotel. 

Cursorily reviewing the English main line rail- 
Way stations, it would not seem as though this 
principle of design had been consistently applied. 

A further word on refreshment rooms. ‘They 
need to be of two types. ‘The leisurely sort in 
which a meal can be obtained with time, and the 
quick sort in which a meal is snatched in the 
interval between trains. ‘The Americans have 
developed to a fine pitch the quick service bar, not 
only in the matter of speed of service, but also in 
the matter of variety of food. ‘The bar of the 
English railway refreshment room has become the 
stock subject of jest. Its unimaginative and limited 
resources in the way of food have almost passed 
into a proverb. ‘There is great scope once more 
for design in connection with refreshment rooms. 
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In conjunction with the waiting rooms should 
also be found the news stall and the tobacco stall, 
and, to meet newly developed tastes, the fruit and 
sweet stalls. Because in England waiting is mostly 
done on the platforms, all these stalls tend to get 
on to the platforms, which is to be recognised as 
the proper principle of business, that is to say, that 
thev should certainly be associated with the place 
in which waiting is done. 

If a waiting room is to be used it must be 
equipped with an indicator which will advise those 
who wait in it of the movement of trains in the 
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So they have brought together in their larger 
stations all those jobbing trades that the passenger 
wants from time to time but puts off, seeking to 
save himself trouble. It should not be forgotten 
that numbers of passengers are regular passengers. 
Then they know that all these things are to be 
found in the station. Umbrellas to be re-covered 
while you wait ; clothes to be repaired and pressed ; 
hats to be blocked and ironed: boots to be 
polished, heeled or rubbered; hair to be cut: 
and there are quite a lot of tiresome little items 
which have been put off until that idle minute, and 
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station. ‘hey must know of train arrivals and 
train departures in good time. Often enough the 
waiting room is without means of communication 
with the station, so that passengers anxiously watch 
the clock, or run in and out with unrequited expec- 
tation. A proper system of indication would add 
much to the amenities of the waiting room. 

All that is said under this head may be summed 
up in a phrase, that there should be system even 
in waiting. 

Our American cousins go much further. ‘They 
have thought out this problem of waiting in 
a true commercial spirit. ‘They know that Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do ; that 
the idle can be so easily induced to act ; that idle- 
ness is a kind of vacuum which must be filled up. 


then the station meets the need. Lots ot little 
shops paying nice little rents, vet all contributing 
to the satisfaction of the passenger. Or, going 
further, there are the chemist, the stationer, the 
occasional printer and the haberdasher, who supply 
the odd forgotten wants, or who meet the trivial 
commissions which occasionally accompany the 
passenger who travels daily to business and who is 
glad to secure for them a prompt and happy 
dispatch. 

If, therefore, space permits, it might be desir- 
able that some sort of arcade should be set aside 
within the station limits in which opportunity can 
be made for all these and kindred shops. By such 
means waiting may cease to seem a waste of time. 

Our American cousins, on occasion, have gone 
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even further still, and in the Grand Central 
Terminal of New York, which is perhaps the 
finest station in the world, there is a railway 
museum and there is a picture gallery. ‘The 
picture gallery admittedly combines the provision 
of entertainment with commerce, for the pictures 
are for sale. If a station is to be made a place of 
public resort, it is worth while to consider whether 
there is not some advantage in bringing on to the 
site other attractions, and it may easily happen that 
these other attractions will yield a reasonable 
return to the railway company for their accommo- 
dation. 

Once start the public congregating together and 
every fresh excuse will add to the congregation. 
That is the habit mass psychology establishes. A 
railway station may legitimately exploit it. ‘The 
Piccadilly Circus station is a minor instance. 

At last the platform is reached, or rather the 
series of platforms which occupies the train shed. 
The dimensions are now mainly determined by 
engineering -considerations. ‘The human element 
shrinks into insignificance and if any single 
element exercises control it must be the car, approxi- 
mately 60 feet long by g feet wide by 12 feet high, 
with its floor level some three feet above the rail. 
The architect has little choice except with regard to 
the height and shape of the roof, and the character 
of the station must turn upon the roof. St. Pancras 
station has the most graceful roof in London, a fine 
sweep, a broad span. ‘The problems of this part 
of the station turn upon lighting and ventilation, 
and to ensure an even illumination and to allow the 
smoke and steam of the locomotives to clear, the 
roof should be placed at a liberal height above the 
platforms. If this is the case, then direct lighting 
may be used, for the suspended lamps will yet be 
sufficiently high to be out of the way and thus 
avoid glare. Direct lighting is half the cost of 
indirect lighting which would be necessary if the 
roof were low, for it is assumed that a modern 
station would aim at a general suffused lighting 
from a concealed source rather than at the hit and 
miss of spot lighting. Where a station is built 
with a low roof, special provision must be made for 
ventilating ducts and cowls to take away the smoke. 
These are disfiguring and destroy any feeling of 
spaciousness and beauty that there may be. A bad 
example is to be seen in Stuttgart station. 

One problem of the train shed that has never 
been satisfactorily studied is the use of the walls 











for advertising. Large-scale advertisements are 
based on a unit 10 feet high by 6 feet 8 inches wide 
Properly panelled into the sides of the train shed, 
advertisement spaces should yield a decorative 
effect of patches of variegated colour within the 
uniform framework of steel. The orderly repeti- 
tion of such spaces, as of the steel trusses them- 
selves, becomes a patterning which is not without 
esthetic value. Certainly it is folly to build a 
railway station on the assumption that advertise- 
ments will not come, and to provide arches and 
architraves to disappear behind clumsy hoardings. 
The revenue which advertisements yield is too 
great to be neglected, and now that there is so 
much agitation with regard to the preservation ot 
rural amenities, spaces for advertising may be- 
come restricted, and the authorised or tolerated 
spaces, such as those in railway stations, may 
become of greater value. ‘The architect must there- 
fore make terms with the devil of advertising and 
will find him, as in the fable, a gentleman. 

Provision must also be made for the railway’s 
own notices and advertisements. Here another 
and smaller sized unit is employed, the double 
royal poster, 40 inches deep by 25 inches wide. 
To be seen effectively it must be placed along the 
eye line on wall and pier. 

All illuminated or exceptional advertisements 
should be excluded. Any special illumination 
should be applied to the signs and notices neces- 
sary for the direction and information of the pas- 
sengers. ‘The observance of this rule will make all 
signs and notices required for use distinctive and 
clear instead of being blurred by being buried in a 
disorganised welter of incongruous advertisements. 

But slender care has been given to the station 
name plates. These are generally placed on seat 
backs and are only visible when the seats are not in 
use, thereby contradicting almost the purpose of 
the seats. Or they are placed on lamps in such 
small lettering as to be visible only with difficulty. 
Over and over again it is possible to stand and look 
up and down a platform and find no indication of 
locality at all. Distinctive name plates, clear of all 
extraneous matter, should be supplied, one for 
every car’s length of the platform. 

As for signs, there is an unwholesome fondness 
for capital letters. ‘There is a lesson to be learned 
from the Germans here, for they use the lower case 
or reading type, and it is astonishing how much 
more legible the wording becomes because the eye 
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is accustomed to reading the letter symbols and 
grasps their significance more readily. 

These are all details but important for the 
general effect. If they receive the care and treat- 
ment which they deserve, it will be found that 
there is no room in the train shed for decoration in 
the usual acceptation of the term. All that is 
requisite must and can be obtained by the sym- 
metrical and orderly disposal of those numerous 
matters which seek a place there in these days. 
A signal bridge well designed can always give a 
touch of freakish splendour. Rows of hanging 
lamps make an orderly pattern. ‘The signs and 
notices, in which a colour scheme can be logically 
introduced, add a note of brightness. The archi- 
tect must accept as a truth past disputation that the 
railway itself and its equipment, including even 
the advertisements, are themselves decorative. 
There is no place for conventional architectural 
dress at all. It simply makes nonsense of the 
structure of most stations. 

And then a question arises of much importance 
to design and architecture. Shall the station 
be a terminal station or a through station ? English 
practice tends always to a through station wherever 
that is possible. German practice tends always to 
a terminal station wherever that is possible. In 
Germany the train sweeps round into the city at 
one point, and then reversing or changing engines, 
sweeps out again. ‘This has a great advantage in 
relation to town planning. ‘The city is less cut up 
by railways, especially where the station is kept 
some distance from the centre, and there should be 
no objection to this in practice. It is indeed 
advantageous that the station should not be placed 
in the congested centre of the city. The sacred 
inner circle of London from which a prudent 
legislature excluded main line railway stations has 
yielded immense advantage to the central plan. 
What with low over bridges and weak under 
bridges there are whole districts in London cut off 
from the general flow of vehicular traffic. ‘There 
are whole districts which cannot be planned in 
any commodious or symmetrical fashion. ‘The 
answer to the question turns on whether railway 
convenience, which would surely desire the through 
station, or town planning, which would just as 
surely desire the terminal station, is to be the 
uppermost consideration. ‘The architect, one would 
imagine, would prefer the terminal station ; the rail- 
wayman, the through station. ‘They are in conflict. 
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Immediately another question arises. Is the 
station to be built on one level, or on two or 
more levels ? Where the station is built upon one 
level, the first question as to whether it should be 
terminal or through takes on an added importance. 
With a through station there can be no convenient 
passenger service for the several platforms. Usually 
one platform enjoys all the amenities of the station 
and the other platforms get none. With a terminal 
station it is possible to place the concourse and its 
annexes at the base of the several platforms so as to 
serve them all equally. But in London terminals 
this is not usual, though why it is not so, it is hard to 
say. Where the station is on one level it stretches 
out over an enormous space. Leipzig claims to 
have the largest station in Europe. It is a foolish 
boast betokening much weariness to its pas- 
sengers. Its cause was the separatist tendencies of 
the several State Railways running into it, each 
wanted its own exclusive part. York station has 
grown longer and longer until it is no incon- 
siderable walk from the end of a platform to the 
way out into the street. Manchester is proud of 
having the longest platform in the world, extending 
to over 750 yards, yet it is doubtful whether the 
fares charged are adjusted to allow for the exertion 
of the passenger in place of carriage by the railway. 
Presumably the passenger will be charged as though 
he were always put down at the centre point of the 
through platform or at the buffer stops of the 
terminal platform ! 

It is submitted that a station should always be 
on two levels. At Cologne the concourse and 
passenger accommodation is at street level while 
the trains and platforms are up above. In New 
York, both for the Pennsylvania and Grand 
Central stations, the passenger accommodation is 
again at street level with the trains and platforms 
below. This is the best arrangement. But which- 
ever way it runs it saves space; it adds to con- 
venience ; it brings the passenger accommodation 
into close relationship with the train accommoda- 
tion ; it solves in large part the problem of scale. 

At the Grand Central station, New York, there 
are three levels in use for passengers, but the mezza- 
nine between the platform and the concourse is 
shallow so that passage from one level to the other 
is easy. It is afforded by means of ramps of a 
grade of about one in twenty, as experiment showed 
that these were safer and speedier than stairs. ‘This 
mezzanine doubles the accommodation at the 
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station. It was requisite in connection with the 
station design in this case because road access was 
provided to the station on two levels. Not only is 
there access to the station at the ordinary street 
level, running east and west, but there is access 
upon a higher level from a viaduct which carries 
the north and south main avenue across the east 
and west street and continues round the station, an 
arrangement which facilitates the sorting out of 
arriving and departing traffic. ‘This station has 
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CiRCULATING AREA GIVID Access TO Pi 
also links with commercial buildings and hotels on 
all sides by means of enclosed arcades, so that it is 
always a busy hive of people. In the galleries 
round the concourse, built over the offices at a 
fourth level, are the museum and picture gallery to 
which reference has already been made. 

While a railway station should be spacious in its 
parts, it should be knit compactly together. It 
should not be more spacious as a whole than is 
necessary for the convenient discharge of its busi- 
ness. ‘There is a tendency to regard spaciousness 
in itself as a valuable feature of a railway station. 
There, then, is some notion of what a railway 
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station is. A bit unbalanced maybe, but perhaps 
helpful and illustrative where the detail is given. 
The station falls into its logical parts ; the con- 
course, the waiting space with its auxiliary facilities, 
the train shed. ‘Their purpose and function are to 
be ascertained and set forth in the plan. As a 
building it must express its functions in its form 
and structure, even its least meritorious, such as the 
compulsory supply of drinking water. Like the 
human body, it may retain vestiges of past func- 
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tions, survivals of an older existence. ‘here ts, in- 
deed, a multiplicity of services to be covered. Each 
can only be successfully accomplished if it follows 
an orderly sequence. Some tentative suggestions 
have been submitted towards a solution of that 
orderly sequence. ‘The time has now come for the 
architect to take a hand. 

The notion of a station commences in the 
traffic department. Its general size to meet the 
trafic requirements there determined ; its 
general lay-out for convenience of operation. ‘Then 
come all the other departments to add their con- 
tributions. The Hotels Department for the re- 
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freshment rooms, the Estates Department for the 
shops and stalls, the Commercial Department for 
the offices, the Publicity Department for the signs 
and posters, and so on. All these separate little 
authorities are quarrelling and struggling in friendly 
fashion for their place and for their advantage in 
the scheme. Finally, there comes the engineer, an 
autocratic person, who presumes upon his position 
as the builder of the station to dictate his views. 


= a2 


GRAND CONCOURSE, 


He detines with exactitude, being a person of 
gauges, clearances, overlaps, and so on. He fixes 
the final dimensions in general and in detail. If 
there is a railway architect he is most likely a 
branch of the engineers’ department. His voice 
in design is but a feeble one. ‘The stamp of the 
engineer is written broadly over the English rail- 
ways. His style of architecture is his own, but it 
is better than that of the architect, who still thinks 
of railway stations in terms of palaces or temples. 
For instance, there is the Pennsylvania railway 
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station in New York, which has copied the Baths of 
Caracalla or the Basilica of Constantine for its main 
hall, and which has adopted a colonnaded front on 
the lines of a Greek temple for its exterior and 
compares itself with the Brandenburger ‘Tor ot 
comic notoriety. In connection with this station it 
is amusing to contrast the Great Hall with the con- 
course. By the time the Great Hall was finished 
the architect had exhausted himself and the con- 





RAILWAY STATION, NEW YORK 


course is a plain steel and glass building, much more 
useful and practical than its grandiose neighbour. 
But one may put in a plea for the genuine 
architect seeking to express through form and 
structure the purpose of a building. He needs 
encouragement. ‘The truth is that by the time he 
comes on the scene so much is settled that he is in 
a fix. He hardly knows what he can do. Within 
certain limits he can make adjustments. Within 
certain limits he can vary the planning. But what 
he chiefly contributes is a justness of proportion, 








a simplicity of outline, a severity of treatment. He 
provides the shell, full of beauty flowing from the 
scale and balance of the parts and their inter- 
relationship. His virtues are indeed those which 
Nature unconsciously reveals in her shells, the 
inevitable translation of stress and strain into 
rhythmic shape. But he has to set before himself 
an austere ideal. It is the only one possible. He 
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controlled key. Only by the most careful thought 
of the rationale of a railway station will the archi- 
tect be able to dispose within his shell all the 
necessary parts fittingly and properly. 

‘There isan end. I may claim to be a railway 
man. I have taken the subject as far as I can. 


Now the architects can take it up, and take it 
further. 


I am speaking to the architects. It is 
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may not allow himself any radical departure from 
the strict utility of the expression. But within the 
bounds of strict utility he must achieve a striking 
exterior, a landmark in the city. He must also 
achieve an impressive yet inviting interior, some- 
thing which can be taken unquestionably as fine. 
A mere escape into vastness is not a solution. He 
should be happy in his limitations, as these will prove 
his salvation. ‘There is only one correct solution 
while there are innumerable wrong ones. It is not 
a case of every architect his own station if the right 
method of approach is followed. ‘The personal 
equation may be present but in a subdued and 


your turn. ‘This is an apposite moment. ‘There 
is a new terminal to be built on the south bank of 
the river in place of Charing Cross. But what a 
bother there is? How wrong to let the station 
occupy the river frontage? But a station is a 
public building and deserves a public setting. How 
wrong to bury a street in tunnel? But a station 
should be on two levels for compactness and 
requires long frontages within its ambit. ‘The 
length of the street tunnel is reduced in con- 
sequence. ‘The way of controversy is hard and 
fruitless. Let me commend the way of co-opera- 
tive thought. 
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Discussion on Mr. Pick’'s Paper 
THE PRESIDENT, SIR BANISTER FLETCHER, F.S.A., IN THE CHAIR. 


The Rt. Hon. LORD ABERCONWAY, P.C. 
(Chairman, Metropolitan Railway Company), in pro- 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Pick for his Paper 
said: There was one gap in Mr. Pick’s lecture and 
in his photographs—he said nothing about Piccadilly 
Circus station. Piccadilly Circus station is one of the 
most remarkable developments of the Underground 
Railway System in this country, and I should think it 
could not be paralleled anywhere else. It has pro- 
duced a large increase of remunerative traffic, it is a 
delight to the British public, and it has shown us 
what can be done in apparently impossible conditions, 
in producing a solution of many of the questions 
which Mr. Pick has ventilated to-night. When you 
consider the squalid horrors of the Underground Rail- 
way 25 years ago—I speak of the Metropolitan and the 
District—these companies can look at what has been 
achieved in recent years and say that with our limited 
resources we have done very good work. We here 
in England have not command of the colossal 
capital available in the United States to readjust our 
railway stations. My friend Sir Herbert Walker 
deserves immense credit for what he has done at 
Waterloo. There are few stations which in my opinion 
as a traveller, are more convenient or better adapted 
for that great suburban and long-distance traffic which 
Waterloo provides. 

The facades of our railway stations, I admit, are not 
worthy of London, and that you gentlemen will 
thoroughly understand. Unless a Socialist Govern- 
ment comes in and asks Mr. Pick to draft a Bill to 
carry out all the suggestions he has made, at the 
public expense, there is not much prospect of great 
alterations in these railway terminal stations. But as 
long as men like Mr. Pick, with their knowledge of the 
Continent and America, are alive to these difficulties, 
we have every reason to think that, as time goes on, 
our railway conveniences will be improved. 

I can imagine a great many more points about the 
convenience of stations than Mr. Pick has mentioned 
but that is not my business here to-night. I wonder 
whether the time will come when we shall fully recog- 
nise what Mr. Pick and his company have done. You 
know the inscription on the monument of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren in St. Paul’s: “ Si monumentum requiris, 
circumspice !’’ In a hundred years people may say, 
“If you require a monument at Piccadilly to Frank 
Pick, look below ground.” Nothing that Mr. Pick 
has done has delighted and helped the public more than 
his work at Piccadilly Circus station. 

Sir HERBERT A. WALKER, K.C.B. (General 
Manager, Southern Railway Company), in seconding 


the vote of thanks, said: ‘The Paper which we have 
just heard goes a long way to help to solve many of the 
problems which railway companies have had to face 
in this country, and, generally speaking, I agree abso- 
lutely with what Mr. Pick has stated as to the require- 
ments of a large main line terminus station. But, 
naturally, I do not subscribe to what he has said in 
criticism of Waterloo Station. That station was 
schemed and designed by a body of experts who went 
all over the Continent and to America and picked out 
from the places they visited the best features of the 
railway stations. ‘The idea underlying the laying out 
of Waterloo was to have everything on the level. In 
the first place your taxi puts you down alongside the 
booking office. Having taken your ticket you pass 
from the booking office to the concourse, which gives 
access to the various platforms and waiting rooms, 
without having to go up or down steps for the purpose. 

I have enjoyed seeing the pictures of the various 
railway stations which Mr. Pick has projected on the 
screen; I have seen most of the stations described, 
and I subscribe to what he says. But the lesser of the 
two stations in America which he showed us cost 
£10,000,000, and if I were to take such a proposition 
before my board of directors, they would all agree 
that the course to take would be to have two doctors 
and get me certified for admission to a lunatic asylum. 
They can afford those things in America, but we can’t 
afford to spend all that money on our stations in 
London. Not that property is more valuable than the 
property in New York ; but in New York the founda- 
tion is solid rock, and they have not the difficulties 
we have to encounter in going underground. 

There is one point which affects the architects. 
There have been a good many statements, and much 
criticism, in the papers about the new Charing Cross 
Bridge, and the fact that the new Charing Cross 
station is to be put in the forefront of the space between 
the present Waterloo Bridge and the proposed Charing 
Cross Bridge, generally on the score that the railway 
station cannot be made an attractive proposition. 
(‘““ No, no.’’) You say ‘‘ No,” but that has been the 
gist of much of the criticism which has appeared in 
the papers. I cannot agree with those critics. I think 
it is within the capacity of our engineers and our archi- 
tects to design a station which will be a credit to our 
City of London, and I see no reason why that station 
should not be on the river front, leaving rocm for the 
Embankment and approach roads. Why that station 
should not be so designed as to be quite as pleasant 
looking as any other building passes my comprehen- 


sion. All I can say is that it is the intention of the 





Southern Railway that the station shall be so designed 
as to be a credit to everybody. It will be so if it is 
ever built and the architects will have no cause for 
complaint. 

Sir HAROLD HARTLEY, C.B.E., F.R.S. (Vice- 
President, London Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company), also thanked Mr. Pick for his Paper. 

Mr. R. WYNN OWEN [24.]: One point I want to 
call attention to is that, invariably, successful examples 
of railway architecture, both in America and on the 
Continent of Europe, have been the result of the 
untrammelled efforts of architects ; and the building 
at St. James’s Park railway station is a very good 
modern example. In the early development of railways 
in this country, | should imagine from my own obser- 
vations, that the railway companies did, in those days, 
fully appreciate the necessity of a really sound archi- 
tectual expression of their building schemes, with the 
result that, to refer to an example, which is familiar to 
us all, the original London and Birmingham Railway, 
through the medium of an architect—Mr. Philip 
Hardwicke—contribute? to the Metropolis one at least 
of its finest architectural monuments. I refer to the 
magnificent entrance gateway to Euston station—a 
very fine example of the Doric order applied to a great 
gateway. That monument was originally the central 
figure of a symmetrically designed front, which com- 
prised various subsidiary blocks of masonry, with very 
tine gates disposed between them ; and the whole was 
obviously designed as the termination of a spacious 
approach to that railway station. I have in fact seen 
an illustration which confirms this. Unfortunately, the 
dignity of that fine monument has been greatly 
impaired by the chaotic collection of uninteresting 
buildings which has subsequently been allowed to 
disfigure its environment, while the building of an 
hotel athwart the main entrance approach road _ has 
completely obliterated any view of that grand archi- 
tectural gateway from the approach road. ‘There ts 
little doubt that Hardwicke realised the importance of 
a dignified link between the city and the railway, and 
the great scale of his entrance gateway reflects the 
magnitude of his conception, but its present condition 
is a conspicuous example of how railway architecture 
eenerations 


obliterate 


has been detracted from. 
lose sight of and often 

the original architectural conceptions of men like 
Hardwicke. This arises trom the neglect of, or the 
inability to appreciate, the function of architecture 
on the part of those who are responsible for the 


llv, with the 


Subsequent 


disfigure or evel 


conduct of the railway companies officia 
result that in railway organisation there is a ¢ 
of architecture with engineering, and out 
administrators appear to fail to discern where the 


onfusion 
railway 


one ends and the other begins. 
I have used this well-known example to show that it 
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is difficult under existing conditions, without official 
recognition for architects in railway service, to maintain 
the standard of railway architecture. I had that task 
entrusted to me some years ago when I had to deal 
with the architectural remodelling of Euston station -; 
and what vou see there at the present time shows what 
was done in an attempt to develop out of chaos som« 
sort of order. The limitations of the site only allowed 
a narrow booking hall or concourse which led you into 
the great hall to which Mr. Pick has referred, and 
around the great hall I grouped the various rooms fo1 
the people waiting, such as dining-rooms, tea-rooms, 
refreshment-rooms, smoking-rooms, telephones and 
inquiry offices, etc. I can conceive of few more 
interesting architectural problems than that of design- 
ing a new terminal railway station on a clear and open 
site. But to those who are not conversant with the 
details of the requirements I would say they will find 
that there are many pitfalls and intricacies, which 
demand the closest investigation before the architect 
can embark upon the problem with anything approach- 
ing a justifiable hope of success. 

Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: 1 would take the 
opportunity of adding my appreciation to that of 
numerous others on the successful achievement at 
Piccadilly Circus station. I admire it so much, in fact, 
that I should like to see the station extended as fai 
as Cambridge Circus and Leicester Square. If that 
were done, it would afford direct entrances to about 
18 theatres in that locality, and it would make greatly 
for the convenience of getting about in that part of 
l.ondon. I have often come from the theatre on a rainy 
night and found it impossible to do anything towards 
getting home until a gentleman comes along and says, 
‘* Half a crown if I find you a taxi, Sir?’ That is the 
market rate before you get your taxi, I conceive that 
nobody could do more for that part of London than 
extend Piccadilly station over an area of a few dozen 
acres. j 

[ also should like to raise the question of whether a 
terminal or a through station is the better for a city 
My inclination is towards the through station; but 
Mr. Pick’s experience is greater than mine, and if he 
raises his voice in favour of the terminal station, | 
suppose he is right. But it seems to me an extravagance 
to occupy a large area of valuable land in a city as a 
shunting ground for moving trains backwards and 
forwards, and it is more distracting to live near a 
terminus than to live near a through station: I have 
tried both. I see the difficulty of getting a good town 
plan with through stations, but the point might be 
overcome by skilful planning. 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [F.]: There was 
published in the front of the Institute JOURNAL a 
synopsis of the paper to-night, and I rather wondered 


from that, whether we were going to hear from Mr. 
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Pick that the architect was a person who was called in 
at the last moment to decorate and “* ornament ’’ the 
engineers’ completed design. But I was extremely 
interested to find that Mr. Pick, right through his 
paper, seemed to suggest that in the design of a railway 
station all those attributes which peculiarly belong to 
the architect are necessary in order to get a successful 
result. One noticed in that announcement that the last 
paragraph was in regard to the architect. First, the 
trafic department was mentioned, then the engineer, 
and only at the end the scope and function of the 
architect. But surely it is because, in England, the 
architect has merely been subsidiary to the engineering 
department in all our railways that we get such poor 
results in this country, in comparison with those on the 
Continent. One has only to remember the Under- 
ground Railway itself as it is now, and then as it was a 
quarter of a century ago, to realise the difference that 
the architecting of ditferent stations has made. Before 
we had very ugly, insignificant entrances to all the 
stations, until it seems to have been suggested to 
someone that if the architect took a hand and the 
stations were pushed back from the street and attractive 
buildings were put up, it would have a great effect 
both on the trathe of the Underground and on the 
appearance of their stations. In the same way we know 
that the trafic on the Underground system is increas- 
ing between the suburbs and the centre of London, 
which is spreading out in all directions. ord Ashfield 
referred to it in his recent chairman’s address to the 
shareholders of the company, and remarked upon the 
enormous development there was in the dormitory 
and satellite towns around London. 

Obviously it is to the benefit of the railways that, 
from the beginning, when it is a question of the 
creating of a new station, an architect who is also a 
town-planner should be consulted as to whether the 
site suggested by the engineer is the best place for a 
station to be placed, as the whole development may be 
atfected, prejudicially or otherwise, by its position. 
Surely the engineer and the architect and town-planner 
could work in concert from the beginning and go on in 
concert. It should not be the idea that the architect 
should be called in at the last moment in the endeavour 
to put right mistakes which have occurred owing to 
the problem not having been treated as a whole. 

That is one of the criticisms which have been made 
about Charing Cross Bridge; the problem has not 
been viewed as a whole, but merely as an engineering 
and as a traffic problem. It is to be hoped that, in 
the consideration of the matter in Parliament, a 


wider view will be taken, and that it will be realised 
that the position and planning of Charing Cross 
Bridge and the new station will beneficially or preju- 
dicially affect the whole of South London for all 
time. 


Mr. C.W. CLARK [4.|: 


First of all, I would like to 
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congratulate Mr. Pick upon his Paper, and secondly, 
I should like also to congratulate the Institute that 
the railways are taking an interest in architecture. 
It has been the habit, I think, in the past, and to 
a great extent it still is the habit from what we have 
heard this evening, rather adversely to criticise railway 
etforts in architecture. There is one point which 
appealed to me particularly in the Paper, and that is 
with reference to the design of a certain New York 
station. Mr. Pick referred to the pride the American 
citizen takes in that station; I think such pride has a 
certain amount of value to the railway. 

Then there is the question of advertisements. I was 
very pleased to hear that Mr. Pick was an advocate ot 
orderly arrangement. It always seems to me, with 
regard to railway properties, that somebody comes 
along at the last moment and spoils any merit in the 
architecture for the sake of some paltry advertisement. 
\n orderly arrangement of the advertising not only 
adds to its value, but also to the dignity of the railway. 

Good architecture has a value to railway companies. 
1 think much of the trepidation with which the public 
view any railway project would be removed if they only 
knew that the advent of a new railway station in their 
midst will mean an enhancement of the local archi- 
tecture. ‘There is no doubt that in the past they have 
had some nervousness on that point. 

Mr. Pick has shown us to-night a large number of 
American and German railway stations, and it is evident 
that they have not been blatantly advertising and only 
appeal from their fine architectural quality. I do not 
think the fagades were spoilt in any way, not even by 
the name of the railway to whom they belonged ; there 
is no suggestion there about going to Brighton, or the 
quickest way across the Channel, in enamel iron 

Regarding American practice, to which Mr. Pick has 
referred a good deal to-night, we have two examples in 
this country of American principles of architecture. 
One is a well-known West-End stores, whose archi- 
tecture during the last 20 years has impressed itself 
upon the public mind, because of its quality, and its 
name is not advertised on the front. But there is 
another invasion of American style of architecture, 
which is represented by multiple and very cheap 
stores. I am residing close to a charming Surrey 
town, and in that town there is a great deal of agitation 
at present amongst the inhabitants because of the 
possible invasion of one of these cheap multiple 
stores, with all its vulgar architecture. This is one of 
the worst examples of following America, and if we are 
to follow the example of America, as suggested by Mr. 
Pick, I hope we shall be spared the blatant advertising 
style. 

Mr.H.G.IBBERSON | F.):The Paper we have listened 
to to-night called to my mind one given in this Institute 
many years ago. It was by a German, I think. He was 
discussing our English stations, and, in a complimen- 
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tary way he talked about the size and dignity of the 
buildings, and flattered us by saying that they possessed 
practical conveniences sometimes lacking in his own 
country. But he went on to say that when we left 
our station we left it, in a sense, for nowhere ; there 
might be any kind of street; nothing was thought 
out and nothing was arranged. Ile went on to say 
that in his country when a stranger left a station the 
first thing they wished to do was to “‘ impose upon 
him,” an unusual use of the word “ impose ”’ which 
amused the audience. 

If Mr. Pick’s Paper could be in some way gently 
obtruded upon the committee which is dealing with the 
new Charing Cross station, it might induce them to 
agree to a “ lay-out”? which would “ impose ” upon 
us in the same pleasant and delightful way as the Paper 
itself has done. 

Mr. J. S. WILSON, F.C.G.1., M.Inst.C.E., also 
congratulated Mr. Pick on his Paper. 

The PRESIDENT: I think we have had a very 
instructive Paper from Mr. Pick, and the remarks 
which have been made subsequently have added con- 
siderably to its value. 

I do not propose to enter myself into the « 
except to correct a very false impression which my 
friend Sir Herbert Walker seems to entertain. While 
he was speaking he said that everybody seemed to 
think that because a railway station was on the banks 
of the Thames it therefore could not be a fine expres- 
sion of architectural design. ‘That is an entirely wrong 
conception of the criticism which has been raised with 
regard to the proposed new station on the other side 
of the river. We hold that the station, if put in the 
front of the river bank, would prevent the proper 


liscussion. 


town-planning of the whole of the south side of 


the Thames. If Sir Herbert Walker will give any 
architect of repute a commission to design a railway 
station he can design it anywhere. But with regard to 
the new Charing Cross station, is the bank the proper 
position ? We hold that it is not, and we are backed up 
by the engineers of a previous Commission, which also 
held that it ought to be put back close to the present 


Waterloo station. However, that is only a detail. 
But if one thing has been brought out in this dis- 
cussion it is this—that town planning is the element 


of all these great schemes, and you should not design 
your bridge or the ways up to it until you have con- 
sidered the town-planning of the whole district in 
which the station is to be situated. If that were done 


you would avoid a great town-planning disaster, 
which the present scheme for the bridge and its 


approaches involves. It is not too much to say tha 
if this opportunity is lost the future architectural 
development of London on both sides of the Thames 
will be prevented for all time. And that is the reason 


we are spending all our time and energy to fight against 
a scheme which, we hold, is fundamentally bad. 
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The vote of thanks has been most ably moved by 
Lord Aberconway, and it has been seconded by Sir 
Herbert Walker. I should now like to put the vote 
to you, that Mr. Pick be thanked for his most admirable 
Paper. 

The thanks were carried by acclamation. 

Mr.PICK(in reply): There are enormous engineering 
difficulties connected with the building of a station,even 
a small station. You cannot have your own way. The 
unfortunate architect must make six or seven plans 
before one is accepted that is feasible because it meets 
all the requirements. ‘Take, for example, Piccadilly 
Circus station, of which several of you have made 
honourable mention. Our engineer and architect had 
to prepare 70 or So separate sets of plans,and I can only 
add that he was paid on a commission basis. When 
the whole work was done he came into the office and 
said, ‘* I took on this work at a certain commission, but 
are you aware that I have had to prepare 70 or 80 sets 
of drawings?”’ And out of compassion the Board 
granted him a considerable sum of money to meet the 
cost of the plans he had submitted. It was only fair 
that we should do so. It was only by having before us 
the ideal of what we wanted that we were able eventu- 
ally to carry it out. By taking every care it was possible 
to have a fine station even on a bad site. In the case of 
the Piccadilly Circus station we had to start by negoti- 
ating with all the frontagers there about their cellars 
and foundations, and then with all the people who had 
pipes and sewers and wires buried in the street. The 
cost of creating the site was over £20,000, just clearing 
up all these matters. Even then we could not have 
achieved our aim unless the Crown had come to our 
assistance. It is the Crown who is responsible for the 
station. The Office of Woods and Forests recognised 
that the station was a public work and transferred to 
the railway company the necessary rights in the sub- 
soil of the Circus for the station works for a sum of £10. 

I can sympathise with Sir Herbert Walker, and with 
every railwayman for that matter, in that all these ideals 
are hard to realise. One speaker mentioned that there 
were always petitions against a Railway Bill. I may add 
there are petitions against the Railway Bill which my 
Company has in Parliament at this present time. One 
allegation against us is that we are going to provide a 
series of disfiguring stations in certain suburbs. It 
vou saw the suburbs you would hardly think it 
possible there could be any building which was dis- 
figuring in comparison. However, we had a meeting 
with the representatives of the local authorities and it 
then transpired that they were afraid that we should 
place some more Epstein sculptures upon the stations. 
We gave them an assurance that we could not afford 
the services of Mr. Epstein, and that he would not 
receive a commission to decorate them. ‘That illus- 
trates the difficulties with which you have to contend 
and how little you can do as you please. 
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The late Charles H. Moore, a.m. 


Professor of Art and Director of the Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University (Retired), 
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Honorary Associate R.1.B.A. 
BY PROFESSOR W. R. LETHABY. 


his remarkable man, who had been Professor of 
Art at Harvard University, lived for the last twenty 
vears or more at Hartley Wintney, in Hampshire. 
Here he built a house, where he died on 15 February, 
being within two months of ninety years of age. 
He came to England, I have supposed, to be near 
the special object of his study—medieval architecture. 
For most of this time I had the privilege of knowing 
him personally. I was especially drawn to him by 
a common regard for Ruskin ; and, if I may say so, 
by a very similar outlook on art and architecture. 

Ile had met Ruskin, and to some degree—par- 
ticularly in regard to drawing—may be said to have 
been his pupil. In Ruskin’s * Life ” is written of the 
winter of 1876-77: ‘“* During this winter at Venice 
Ruskin was the centre of a large circle. He especially 
enjoyed making the acquaintance, through an intro- 
duction from Professor Norton, of Professor C. H. 
Moore, of Harvard University. Mr. Moore was his 
companion on many an expedition on the lagoons ; and 
inVenice itself theysketched and studied inthe Academy 
toyether.’” Ruskin wrote to Norton from Venice on 
5 October 1876: ‘* My Dearest Charles... Iam very 
much delighted at having Mr. Moore for a companion— 
we have perfect sympathy in all art matters and are not 
in dissonance in any others. And he is not at all so 
wicked nor so republican as you, and minds all I say!” 

Once, in 1919, I asked Professor Moore about those 
days, and wrcete a note, which I will quote. ‘‘ He 
showed me an interesting little set of drawings made 
by Ruskin on their walks together in Venice. There 
were eight pencil sketches, about 6 by 4} inches, 
done for his friendly instruction, as they found them- 
selves before suggestive subjects—all rapid, but 
having the Ruskin character of truth with grace. 
Professor Moore worked under his guidance for three 
or four months, sharing walks, and having long talks. 
Another little set of drawings had been done by him- 
self under Ruskin’s instructions, one was the outline 
form of a mass of buildings as seen from R.’s 
room at the hotel—we know how the rooms were 
chosen for what might be seen from them. Here a 
steep fall with a sharp curve at the bottom had not 
been sufficiently emphasised, and R. had cailed at- 
tention to its being like a J, drawing the letter below. 
When it had been got right it was tinted with a flat 
neutral wash. Ruskin claimed that he drew accurately 
what he saw and did not compose. His eyes, however, 
Were aware of any happy accidents of curving streets, 
and awnings, foliage, boats, ropes, and he pointed 
them out. They also worked together at picture 
copying. The great Carpaccio was unhung and put 


in a private room, where they worked at intervals 
during their stay. Once, after getting his apparatus 
ready, R. remarked: ‘ Preparation for work seems 
to take up more time than the work itself.” Moore went 
to Verona for a week as Ruskin’s guest, and one lovely 
drive was specially remembered. When passing 
through a gateway Ruskin remarked: ‘ The last 
time I drove here was with Longfellow.’ Mr. Moore 
spoke of Ruskin’s many pensioners in Venice and of 
his wonderful generosity. ‘They returned together 
over the Simplon, where his reading of Byron and 
pointing out the truths of observation was remem- 
bered. In all this there was a memory of something 
large and liberal, a summer afternoon sort of feeling.” 

Beside his work at Harvard, where he was director 
of the Museum, he wrote two or three books on 
architecture which seem to me of outstanding excel- 
lence —having something to say, and saying it strongly 
and clearly. One of these books was on the principles 
of Gothic architecture, and another on the character 
of the Renaissance. In the former he brought out 
more clearly than we had been accustomed to hear the 
organic structural character of Gothic, and he showed 
great power of appreciating the meaning of medizxval 
building art. I should like to recommend the re- 
reading of his books to anyone who may be interested 
in theories as to the true content of what we call 
** Architecture.” 

In his studies of architecture he did not in any way 
follow Ruskin’s methods. He was chiefly interested 
in tracing the logical development of structure in a 
manner more akin to the work of Viollet-le-Duc, 
tor which he had much admiration. About this | 
recall his quoting a remark Ruskin had made to him, 
that Viollet-le-Duc had shown how the organism of a 
Gothic cathedral was as wonderful as a living skeleton. 

He was especially interested in the evolution of 
ribbed vaulting, and after he came to live in England 
still pursued his studies. I remember going with him 
in 1919, when he must have been 78, to the village 
church of Odinam, some five miles from his house. 
Here there is a ribbed vault (c. 1200 7) which he 
examined with the understanding of a connoisseur. 

His general conclusions were that mediaeval archi- 
tecture was an essentially French art, and this view was 
expressed with such clearness and conviction that it 
called us all to that tiring exercise—thinking afresh. 
For myself I feel I owe him much. He was a man of 
remarkable force, of high honour, wide culture, and the 
most considerate courtesy. Almost more than any- 
one else whom I have known, he carried on the older, 
quieter spirit of the Victorian Age. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORICAL MONU- 


MENTS (ENGLAND). An Inventory of the 
Historical Monuments in London: Vol. iv., the City 
WNXVI +258 pp. (Illustrated.). 40. Lond. 19209. 


H.M. Stationery Office ES-ES, 

Among the things that we are thankful for, the 
volumes of the Royal Historical 
Monuments for England must be counted in the first 
rank. 
hooks appears we are not only led at onc 
ful voyage of discovery, 
tion that our tour is being conducted by the most sure 
and trustworthy guides. ‘The thoroughness of the 
Commission’s survey, the judgment shown in its 
report, and the effective mechanism by which its 
information is made available are alike subjects for our 
gratitude and our congratulation. 

In a period of unexampled change, 
alarm is felt at the passing of so much that we shall 


Commission on 


As each of these most excellently produced 
on a delight- 


but we feel the added satisfac- 


when a genera! 


miss in the town and countryside, these inventories of 
our ancient buildings hold a singular value and signi- 
ficance. Presented to us without the taint of senti- 
mentality, delineated clearly and directly with a 
scientific precision, their rec ord of what remains from 
English lite of the past is none the less eloquent, and 
is indeed more likely to be persuasive than the fre- 
quent but often unheeded appeals for preservation. In 
a business-like way the Commission is carrying out its 
appointed task, and the “‘ culture, ci 
ditions of life of the people in FE 


ilisation and con- 
ngland, from the 
earliest times to the year 1714” are receiving the 
illustration which has been needed for so long, but 
which is only now becoming available by a systemati: 
examination of al! the surviving evidence. 

Succinct and reserved as are the actual descriptions 
of the buildings, the books as a whole are by no means 
lacking in human interest, and the ample supply of 
most excellent photographs converts them into valuable 
collections of examples of English architecture and 


craftsmanship. It is certain that never before has 
the ancient city of London had such vivid and ec: mplete 
presentation as in this fourth London Volume. And 
despite its losses, in the overwhelming catastrophe of 
1666, and in its apparently complete obliteration by 
modern rebuilding, it is surprising to see how numerous 
and how varied are the survivals. Among the photo- 
graphs and plans, which number well over 500, will be 
found matters of interest touching practically the 
whole range of our national applied art. 

It is natural that this book on the City should be 
concerned very largely with Renaissance architecture 

the work of the period of rebuilding after the Great 
Fire. ‘* We desire to record our emphatic opinion,” 
say the Commissioners, “‘ that all the surviving build- 
ings, both secular and ecclesiastical, designed by Sir 
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Christopher Wren are of signal importance to the 
architectural history of the City and Country.” nd 
this certificate of fame is emphasised by the rem. rks 
in the Sectional Preface, where the contents of the 
City are ably summarised :—‘‘ Wren’s Renaissinc: 
Churches form a remarkable group, exemplifying alike 
a mastery of construction and design and a felicity 
and fecundity of ideas which it may well be claimed 
have never been equalled by any other architect.” 
Here we may see these churches planned and described 
and their furniture and fittings faithfully set forth. 
As a monument to Wren the book alone is noteworthy 

The reader must himself find the excellent things 11 
this storehouse of London’s vestiges. ‘There will be 
something new and perhaps surprising for everyone. 
\n example of the less known buildings in the City is 
the Synagogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews in 
Bevis Marks, erected in 1700, and preserving some of 
the fittings of the earlier work of 1657 and 1674. In 
the main, of course, the churches and other public 
buildings are well known to architects, but few are 
acquainted with the whole of their details. “The Com- 
mission gives us an exhaustive inventory, even to the 
least important fittings, and no one who starts out to 
study the architecture of London will be able to de 
without so admirable a book of reference. 

The volume has an able preface, summarising its 
contents, a full armorial, a glossary, and an index 
which, under each heading, gives a chronological list 
of examples. There are other lists and tables, such 
is those that summarise the cost of Wren’s Churches 
wud give the parishes in each Ward of the City, and 
there is a useful map. When the forthcoming fifth 
volume dealing with the Eastern District is issued, 
London architecture will for the first time be fully 
recorded up to the vear 1714. If the story is ever 
carried further, the Commission’s continuators could 
scarcely have a better model for their work. 

: WaLtTer H. Goprrey = F 





SZUKALSKI: PROJECTS IN DESIGN, SCULP- 
TURE AND ARCHITECTURE § 40. Chicago 
1929. [University of Chicago Press]. 90s. 

Stanislau Szukalski, the Polish sculptor, is ai 
individualist whose individualism is so uncompromising 
that on occasion his work is entirely without context and 
little short of incoherent. Such men as he fail to realise 
that all ‘‘ being ” is a problem of relationship and that the 
artist is as much under this law as the humblest of God’s 
creatures. 

This collection of his works displays to the full his force 
of character and will to self-expression at all costs. It Is 
made additionally interesting because, although he des- 
pises art critics and writers on wsthetics, he feels com- 
pelled to explain himself, and one is not only, arrested by 
his vigour and originality as a sculptor but also forced to 
acknowledge that his philosophy merits careful considera- 
tion. Let him speak for himself :— - 

‘* From creating learn how to create, not from learning 
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his is his motto. ‘‘ Do not show the student master- 
picces of the past until he is able to create his own 
primitives and you will oblige him to invent a new, worthy, 
native art.’’ Szukalski does not, however, explain why 
this new art will be “‘ worthy,”’ which is the crux of the 
matter ; surely the worthiness will depend on a number 
of (actors in a civilization which is not controlled by the 
expressionist. 

Why the average man recognises the deed only in the 
form of (immediate) results is because he is a consumer ’ 
(as opposed to creator). ‘‘ When the race declines and 
its vitality gives place to tradition and a lazy adherence to 
its established modes the acuteness of the instinct 
for self-preservation (of individuality) becomes so low that 
almost every choice it makes will prove detrimental to its 
well-being.” 

‘ When the arts are virile and creative they aid materi- 
ally in the making of a new culture.’? ‘* The only way to 
produce a culture of our own is to force the new generation 
to tind it within the walls of its own heart.”’ 

Ile proceeds to attack existing educational systems as 
being destructive of the creative faculty and presents the 
phenomenon that we have to-day more art education than 
ever has existed before, but less art. Szukalski now 
becomes almost abusive. 

‘Paris, Paris (as typical of academic instruction) a 
curse on you—none of our countries, yours or mine, will 
ever create its own culture until the navel cord of tradition, 
holding us to that gangrenous body Paris, is cut.”” *‘ The 
misguided fathers and the stalactites misnamed educa- 
tional advisers drive swift learning Tobiases to Paris only 
to have them return empty handed.”’ ‘‘ If I believed in 
the devil I would suspect that Da Vinci was his best 
contrived tool for creating the academic system to destroy 
creative ability. Da Vinci—a fifth rate artist—of typical 
Germanic mentality craves to win by science what is 
missing in his blood and stock.”’ 

‘The sole constructive idea which Szukalski offers is his 
motto *‘ From creating learn how to create, not from 
learning.”’ ‘This is merely putting into practice Croce’s 
philosophy of esthetics, namely, that intuition, not 
intellect, is the source and director of the creative faculty, 
but it goes further, for its logical implication is to relegate 
all practical, as well as intellectual, considerations to an 
entirely subordinate position in the world of artistic 
creation. Szukalski makes no contribution to a solution 
of the problem of the relationship of imagination and 
intellect. His sculpture, viewed with an entirely unbiased 
mind, displays vigour and is intensely dynamic, but at the 
same time is involved and tortuous like that produced 
at the climax of some primitive civilisation such as the 
\ztec. It is utterly pagan in feeling with its atmosphere 
of fear fought down by ruthlessness. 

His architectural projects disclose all the sculptor’s 
tendency to assume passivity of material, as though, by 
dismissing from the mind the complex factors which 
determine the character of building, preconceived effects 
can be made the sole arbiters of architectural form. One 
thing he fully comprehends, namely that as the musician 
deals with sound, so the plastic artist deals with light, 
and his handling of surfaces is skilful as well as original. 
Most of the designs appear entirely lacking in scale and 
they give no clue to their size. Construction and such 
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necessary features of practical utility as windows, door- 
ways, roofs and chimneys are falsely subordinated to a 
sculpturesque effect ; the reason for this is not far to 
seek for he says—‘‘ What makes an architect, in my con- 
ception of the term, is the esthetic element of his work, 
not construction or utility. The technical part of an 
architectural project can be taken care of by an engineer 
or contractor, for theirs is a learnable science.’’—Surely 
the *‘ zsthetic ’’ element only makes half an architect, and 
since the rest is a learnable science he must learn it, for 
Szukalski quite fails to realise that the engineer or con- 
tractor may turn round and assume that he is equally 
capable of imposing on technical knowledge both the 
right and the capacity to create in the zsthetic sphere. 


R. A. Duncan /A.]. 
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THE DESIGN OF MODERN RAILWAY STATIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 
11 Warch 1930 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I1.B.A. , 

DeraAR S1R,—Owing to the lateness of the hour I hesitated 
to put forward a point of view not touched upon by any 
other member of the audience on the occasion of the 
lecture on * The Design of Modern Railway Stations in 
Europe and America” by Mr. Frank Pick. As I find 
others are in agreement with me I| venture to submit the 
point for consideration. 

I would respectfully suggest that it is unfair to compare 
the continental railway stations with those of this country. 
Most of the continental railways are State-owned and the 
stations are erected on large government sites and at 
government, or rather public, expense. They are, there- 
fore, built in the monumental style and in a spacious 
setting. On the other hand the railways of this country are 
privately owned, and the big stations are financia! proposi- 
tions and must vield as much revenue as possible ; hence 
they have to be constructed as hotels, flats, or blocks of 
offices for revenue purposes. This being so, a very diffe- 
rent problem in design arises, and one moreover offering 
much !ess scope to the architect.—I am, Sir, yours faith- 
fully, DonaLp 5S. Prosser [A.]. 


EXHIBITIONS OF COMPETITIONS DESIGNS 
11 March 1930 
To the Editor, Jot RNAL Ri 8.A.. 

DEAR Sir,—I would like to suggest to the Competitions 
Committee that it would be a great advantage for the 
designs, when they are placed on exhibition, to be accom- 
panied by the descriptive Report and Estimate. In the 
case of one exhibition that was held some time ago, 
these documents did actually appear some few days after 
the opening date, but in the case of two other recent 
exhibitions, they were not, so far as I am aware, on view 
at all. 

I would even respectfully suggest that the general 
clause in the Conditions, which deals with the exhibition, 
might even be amended to guarantee that both the 
Report, and the Est:mate, would be on view with the 
drawings.— Faithfully yours, 

G. Wyvi_tLteE Home 4. 
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CALTON CRAG SITE, EDINBURGH. 

We print below a copy of a letter which has been sent 
by the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
to all Scottish Members of Parliament and Scottish 
Representative Peers. 


THE ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITECTS 
IN SCOTLAND. 
15 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh. 
13 March 1930. 
Calton Crag Site, Edinburgh. 

Dear Sirk oR Mapam,—I am directed by the Council 
of the Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland, a 
body representative of over eight hundred members, to 
appeal to all Scottish Representative Peers and Members 
ot Parliament as to a matter in which the whole archi- 
tectural profession of Britain is deeply concerned, and 
that of Scotland in particular. 

I refer to the growing tendency of H.M. Office of 
Works to invade what was formerly a considerable por- 
tion of the sphere of members of the profession in private 
practice. Formerly it was the custom to confine that 
office chiefly to its main and original function, namely, 
the repair and mainienance of Government buildings ; 
of late vears, however, particularly since the war, the 
Office of Works has been permitted an expansion of its 
functions, for which there is no precedent. 

The immediate occasion of this appeal has been the 
Government decision to entrust the designing of certain 
buildings to be erected on the Calton Site in Edinburgh 
to the architects of H.M. Office of Works. ‘This decision 
is entirely contrary to a decision of a Scottish Depart- 
mental Committee, appointed in 1912 by the First 
Commissioner of Works, and consisting of the then 
Secretary for Scotland, the Lord Advocate, Lord Tulli- 
bardine, and Mr. C. E. Price, M.P. This Committee 
decided in February 1913, after very careful consideration 
ot the whole question, and after consultation with the 
First Commissioner, that the buildings on the Calton 
Site should be thrown open to public competition. 


On the occasion of the visit of the present First Com- 
missioner of Works to Edinburgh in December 1929, he 
asserted that he would not think of proceeding in this 


matter in defiance of public opinion. Public opinion in 


Scotland has, at ev stage of the controversy, been 
expressed in the strongest and fullest manner in favour 
of open competition, and against the imposing on Scot- 
land of London Departmental architecture. Save for 


of the Office of 


reiterated declarations made on behalf 
1 tmentally, no 


Works of its intention to proceed depa 


notice has been taken of these protests 





You are doubtless aware that, on the initiative of the 
Prime Minister, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh is mean- 
time setting up a local representative Committee to deal 
with the whole question of public buildings in central 
Edinburgh. ‘Tio the unanimous regret and disappoint- 
ment of the whole community, however, the Calton Site, 
which is the crux of the position, is excluded from the 
My Council cannot but 





purview of this Committee. 
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feel that the Office of Works has made use of the ples of 


urgency to prejudge this matter, particularly with re:or- 
ence to the Sheriff Court building, in order that ‘he 
Office of Works may retain the position it has usurped, 
In view of the unanimous desire for open competition, 
as recently expressed by the public Press throughout 
Scotland, and by practically all representative public 
and semi-public bodies in Edinburgh, and as endorsed 
by the Lord Provost and four-fifths of the City Council, 
my Council further fee! that the insult to the intelligence 
of the Scottish people implied by the entire situation is 
as patent as is the breach of good faith to the archi- 
tectural profession, for which the Office of Works is 
responsible. 


The reiterated statements emanating from the Office 
ot Works, to which allusion has been made, have been 
couched in language of a nature highly disparaging to the 
architectural profession in Britain. ‘These statements 
have contained assertions which are not substantiated by 
fact, and are obviously designed to mislead the public, 
and to prejudice them against architects. My Council 
read in them what is tantamount to an unwarranted 
declaration of war on the profession, and see no alter- 
native but to accept the challenge. Neither the pro- 
fession nor the public will be satisfied until the Office of 
Works is made to understand that it is tne servant of the 
public, and not, as it would appear now to be, its master. 

These facts are stated as a matter of principle, and not 
merely as part of the controversy raging round the unique 
Calton site. 

The architecture! profession of Scotland demands of 
Government the same right in the present and future as 
it has enjoyed in the past, namely, to regulate with the 
people of Scotland Scotland’s architecture. The matter 
has an aspect as wide as that of architecture—a Scottish 
national aspect. Our Scottish architecture ts an expres- 
sion of our national life, and is associated with such world- 
renowned names as Bruce, Adam, Hamilton, Playfair, 
Thomson, Rowand Anderson and Lorimer. The Scot- 
tish people regard it with just pride, and recognise that 
its great traditions are still alive. ‘They view with grave 
concern the modern tendency to officialize architecture, 
a tendency which they feel to be inimical to the survival! 
of those traditions. ‘They apprehend one danger, amongst 
others—the reduction of the character ot the Scottish 
capital’s architecture to the leve! of that of an ordinary 
English town. ‘Towards this disastrous end nothing 
could contribute more effectively than that outstandingly 
important buildings in the capital should be department- 
ally designed. 

In sending this open letter to all Scottish Members of 
Parliament, my Council venture to suggest that these 
should forthwith organize themselves into a deputation 
to the Prime Minister, who has already shown his great 
interest in this and kindred matters. 


I am, Dear Sir or Madam, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) A. Nicot Bruce, W.S.., 


Secretary. 
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REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS 





Registration of Architects 


BY MAJOR HARRY BARNES [F.]. 
[A Paper read before the Edinburgh Architectural Association on 4 March 1930.] 


\M here to-night at the request of your Associa- 

ion and in my capacity of Chairman of the 
Registration Committee of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to say something to you about the 
gencral question of registration, but more particularly 
to describe to you the origin, the position, and the 
prospects of the Registration Bill. I feel that in this 
city, in this home of philosophers, I need make no 
apology if at the outset I try to show you a thread of 
philosophy running through this fabric of registration. 
There are people who seem to fancy that this idea 
of registration is a novel thing, sprung, as it were, full 
srown from the brow of that Jove whose Olympus is 
in Conduit Street. Nothing of the sort. What we 
are facing in the architectural profession is the slow 
development of an idea which has long flourished 
among men who practise in other arts and professions. 
It has always been felt to be a convenience and a 
matter of public interest that men who practise in 
different walks of life should be so distinguished from 
their fellows. The host of uniforms, insignia, and 
costumes which made picturesque the Middle Ages 
is nothing more nor less than a reflection of this 
principle operating in the affairs of men. ‘These still 
survive in part and are manifested to us on functional 
occasions ; but upon the whole this method of dis- 
tinguishing the avocations of men has fallen into 
disuse, and it is not possible in this simple and con- 
venient way to learn of a man when we meet him 
in what occupation he is engaged. In place of it, 
very largely in substitution for it, men are distin- 
guished by affixes and suffixes. Mystic letters or 
abbreviations before a man’s name, or after it, tell 
you in short, if not what he is, what he does. These 
appendages, prehensile or otherwise, are not of 
arbitrary origin; they are conferred ; they denote 
membership of societies and institutions ; they are 
entered on records, on rolls, and in registers. They 
are at once a distinction and a safeguard. ‘They are 
a distinction to those who bear them, because they 
record the fact that they have been instructed in the 
knowledge which should be theirs ; they are a safe- 
guard to others who by reason of the complexity of 
life are compelled to place their interests in other 
hands, and who in so doing require to be assured of 
the competence of those to whom their affairs are 
entrusted. In a primitive state of society man may 
be all things to himself ; he may be his own lawyer, 
his own doctor, his own priest, his own architect ; 
but such a state of society, if it ever exists, soon 
disappears. It may be a misfortune, but as life grows 





more complex we are of necessity compelled to 
entrust not only the larger interests of our life but 
also the smallest details to the honesty and competence 
of others. Engrossed as we must necessarily become 
in the conduct of these affairs, to which we in our turn 
have devoted our working hours, we are left in our 
leisure little opportunity to acquire that knowledge 
which it is necessary to have if we are to be well served 
and well provided. None of us is capable to any very 
considerable extent of distinguishing any range of 
quality in those textiles from which our clothes are 
made or, indeed, in any other material out of which 
the comforts of life arise and its necessities are supplied. 
We grow more and more to rely upon reputation, 
upon trade marks and brands; we cannot conduct 
personal investigations and obtain proofs. 

The whole of what I have just said is further sup- 
ported by the movements which form to-day so large 
a part of political thought and agitation in respect of 
the manufacture and distribution of commodities, 
and is strictly cognate and related to the question to 
which I am now addressing myself. ‘The purchase of 
commodities involves risks against which we insure by 
the safeguards to which I have alluded. The em- 
ployment of services also involves risks, and the safe- 
guards that are offered to the public in respect of such 
employment are generally to be found within the 
field covered by the term “ registration.’”’ All that 
lies behind that word is old, is traditional, is closely 
wrapped up with our social organisation, operates in 
the case of the great professions of the Church, the 
Law, the Army, the Navy, and also in regard to other 
professions no less honourable whose organisation is 
of more modern growth—medicine, dentistry, nursing. 
The need for it in a still later development of pro- 
fessional work —that of accountancy—is at the moment 
being urged. 

I have said enough, I[ think, to show that the idea of 
registration is no novel thing in our general social 
life. Let me now consider with you as to whether 
the idea is new to us as architects. Let us look at the 
growth and application of this idea to the architectural 
profession. I do not propose to delve deeply into the 
past, though that might be done, and to inquire 
closely how far the principle obtained in respect of 
those master masons to whom we owe the magic of 
medizval architecture. I will content myself with a 
much later origin, but one which is, at all events, 
sufficiently removed from us to have acquired a 
respectable maturity. It is nearly half a century since 
that from the parent body, the Royal Institute of 
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sritish Architects, there broke away a number of men 
who were convinced that the interests both of the 
public and of the profession were involved in the 
principle of registration. So convinced were they 
that even that severance, painful as it must have been 
to many of them, seemed unavoidable. ‘The Society 
of Architects so formed, though never acquiring the 
position and influence of its parent—and that for 
reasons to which I shall presently allude—became, 
both in numbers and in influence, a body worthy of 
respect and consideration, not only for the conduct of 
its own affairs but for its success in penetrating the 
opinions of architects generally with the conviction 
that registration was of the importance they believed 
it to be. Such success might reasonably have been 
expected to have added considerably to the numbers 
and importance of the Society of Architects, and no 
re it not for the 


there dev elope d 


doubt that would have been the case we 
fact that during the last half-century 

in Great Britain and Ireland a body of allied societies 
who have been able, in that practical spirit of com- 
people in every 


promise which characterises our 
department of life, to reconcile the holding of con- 
victions on the matter of registration with continued 
and unbroken association with the Royal Institute ot 
British Architects. But the convictions were not 
dead ; they were alive and fertilising, and in the course 
of time so penetrated the great body of members in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects that it en- 
vendered the conclusion that there was nothing in the 
now common view on registration which any longer 


Architects from the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. Many of you 
will remember the movement for unification which 
] 


ago, and rew of the recollec 





need separate the Society of 


started a decade 
tions of my life are more inspiring than the recollec- 
tion of a mecting in Westminster, where in a_ hall 
packed with architects from every part of the country, 
keenly interested in the subject-matter of the meeting 
an overwhelming majority decided that forty years’ 
wandering in the wilderness—I will not say which 
wilderness and I will not say by whom—were to be 
terminated by a joint entry into the promised land 
To drop from so metaphorical a description of the 
proceedings and to speak more soberly, the reunion 
of these two bodies was sealed by a solemn covenant 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects, so rein- 
forced, would pursue the promotion of a Registration 
Bill until registration was achieved. ‘That covenant 
has been implemented—and I am pleased to be able 
to use that word for the first time before a Scottish 
audience ; I learnt it from Scottish Members in the 
House of Commons; it seems to me to be a good word ; 
it expresses what we are doing and what we are con- 


tinuing to do. 
So much for the main line of the history of this idea 
of registration in the architectural profession in this 
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country. My treatment of this part of my supject 
would, however, be incomplete if I did not here and 
now refer to what has taken place outside the contines 
of these two islands, but within the confines of that 
great organisation the central administration of \ hich 
is to be found at No. 9, Conduit Street. 
something later about that organisation itself, but here 
it is sufficient to say that in the Dominions of Canada 
and New Zealand, in the Commonwealth of Australia 
in the Union of South Africa, and in the Crown Colon 
of Singapore associations of architects, linked up vith 
and federated to the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects, have secured the statutory recognition of this 
great principle. 

I have, I think, said enough about the prin iple 
involved, and I have established, [ think, that it is of 
sufficient antiquity to receive acceptance from the 
most conservative of our profession. I noz come to the 
history of the Bill at present before the House of 
Commons. In fulfilment of their pledge, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects set up in 1924 a Regis- 
tration Committee. 


I shal Say 


That Committee did me _ the 
honour of appointing me Chairman, a post it has been 
my privilege to hold since that time, and which | still 
hold. I am, therefore, in a position to tell you the 
whole story of the negotiations, concessions, and 
compromises which have led to the Bill as now drafted 
he Committee was composed of old members of the 
two amalgamated bodies, and it is a matter of the 
greatest pleasure to me to say that from first to last 
there has been no question on the part of those old 
members of the Society of Architects who sit or who 
have sat on that Committee as to the sincerity o1 
completeness with which members of the Institute 
forming the remainder of the Committee have devoted 
themselves to the carrying out of the pledge. We 
soon found out, as do all those who endeavour to put 
principles into practice, that there were difficulties. 
Logic may flourish in the schools ; it tends to wither 
in the Senate. We found ourselves attempting to find 
words which would apply the principles of registration, 
and everyone raised obstacles in our path. We found 
ourselves confronted by sister professions, between 
whose territory and ours it was difficult to find the 
frontier line. We found ourselves confronted by 
practices to which our principles would put an end, 
practices of so continuous a growth as to have rooted 
themselves in that stubborn soil of vested interest ; 
and over all the supreme difficulty of all those who 
would invest the social organisation with limitations 
and regulations which deplete or appear to deplete 
the common fund of freedom upon which all draw. 
We soon found that every argument against the Bill 
would have its exponents, that we should have to 
meet them in debate, and that our success would 
depend on our being able to convince them or Parlia- 
ment, the arbiter, that the opposition was ill-founded, 
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based on misapprehensions, unreasonable, or unfair. 
Wiil you blame us if we came to the conclusion that 
it \as impossible to anticipate or to meet all possible 
objections to our proposals, and that the best course 
we could take was to frame our Bill in the simplest 
possible form, setting down the full measure of what 
we conceived would be required, well knowing that 
on its introduction we should become acquainted with 
every objection that could arise to it in any quarter ; 
being possessed all the time of a spirit of willingness to 
meet such objections reasonably, temperately, and 
fairly, and to concede to the furthest extent all that 
could be conceded in the way of concessions and 
compromises without destroying the Bill? ‘That 
spirit has, I venture to say, marked the whole of our 
proceedings on this Bill; indeed, in our own ranks 
there are many who believe that we have gone too far, 
that not only the form but the substance of the Bill 
have been modified to such an extent as to deprive it 
of any value. Such a view [ can understand and 
appreciate ; but I think it goes too far. 

It may not be an inappropriate analogy to use to a 
body of architects that ** Kome was not built in a day.”’ 
For this generation all that may be possible is to 
establish the principle of registration; be it so, its 
development may safely be left to those generations 
which follow. However that may be, events proved 
that we were fully justified in our forecast. Opposition 
to the Bill did develop—developed in some cases on 
lines and by reasons which were entirely unworthy, 
but in the main upon lines which were honourable and 
reasonable and which we came fully to understand and, 
| think, fully to meet. We were gratified at the outset 
by the fact that the Bill did meet with a very large 
measure of support ; and at this stage I would desire 
to express, on behalf of my Committee and of the whole 
body of architects at the back of this measure, our 
thanks to those Members of the House of Commons 
who have consistently supported us, and our apprecia- 
tion of their efforts. I do not propose to particularise 
in respect of any of them, though that is not to say that 
such distinction would be impossible, but it would be 
an ungracious task, and I am quite certain that those 
who would profit by it most would desire it least. 

It may seem curious, and there is perhaps a little 
touch of irony in the fact, that the most substantial 
amendment to the Bill was due to the opposition of one 
of our most distinguished and unfailing supporters. 

The Bill as introduced proposed to give a statutory 
meaning to the word “‘ architect,’’ and to limit the use 
of that term to those who were on the Register. It 
was to that proposal that this opposition was directed, 
and directed on the ground that the term was an old 
term, a common term available to all, used by all, and 
that whatever dangers lay in such general use must be 
safeguarded in some other way than by the appropria- 
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tion of the term to a limited and exclusive meaning. 
It was held that there was a sort of common right in 
the term. ‘The enclosure of common rights has never 
been popular; there has always been an instinctive 
rebellion against it ; arguments can always be found 
for it, but they are arguments which find their oppon- 
ents in that intuitive opposition to any diminution of 
the general freedom to which I earlier alluded. Con- 
fronted with this opposition, we felt it was a real 
Parliamentary opposition and did not arise from those 
to whom it was a matter of legitimate interest to oppose 
us, or from those animated by even less worthy 
motives, but an opposition based upon general princi- 
ples to which the House of Commons might readily be 
expected to give assent. We considered the point in 
the spirit in which it was made, and while not admitting 
to the full the encroachment that it was suggested we 
were going to make, or crediting the dangers which it 
was assumed would arise, we felt that it was not possible 
to resist it and that we must make the necessary change. 
That change made then in the fundamental framework of 
the Bill has continued throughout. ‘The point was 
made on the Second Reading of the Bill, and it was 
only by giving assurances on it and expressing a 
willingness that the Bill should go to a Select Com- 
mittee that the passage of the Bill was secured. It was 
evident that this was the main point of opposition, 
that there was general support in the House to the 
measure as a whole, and only such opposition to details 
as might reasonably be expected to be removed in 
Committee. We can therefore say with perfect truth 
that, as far as the principle of the registration of 
architects is concerned, it has been adopted by the 
House of Commons, and later, as we shall see, by the 
House of Lords, and that nothing but the exigencies of 
Parliamentary time or the incidence of Parliamentary 
tactics have prevented it becoming law. 

The Bill went to a Select Committee, for which 
course | am devoutly thankful. A measure that can 
stand the test of examination by a Select Committee is 
a well-proved and well-founded measure. ‘The pro- 
ceedings of a Select Committee give the amplest 
opportunities for all opponents of a measure to present 
to the fullest extent their opposition to it, and to 
support it by evidence. The proceedings in a Stand- 
ing Committee are not so convincing. <A _ Bill may 
receive acceptance by a Standing Committee under the 
rules of the House without its provisions having been 
fully considered and without the minority in opposition 
to it having had the opportunity to demonstrate its 
faults. It is not so in the case of a Select Committee, 
and, despite the subsequent fortunes of the Bill, | 
shall never cease to be glad that it received so complete 
an examination. ‘The proceedings before the Select 


Committee are in print and may be studied by all 
those who care to do so. 


They will find there set 
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out every argument that could be raised against the 
Bill. It was my responsibility and privilege to be 
entrusted by the Registration Committee with the 
burden of presenting the case for the Bill and of 
How that was discharged 


meeting the opposition to it. 
It is perhaps sufficient 


I must leave to others to judge. 
to say that, while the irregularities of our railway service 
deprived us of a vote at the last meeting of the Com- 
mittee and led to the technical report by the Select 
Committee that the Bill was not proved, the report 
contained within it the statement that that con- 
clusion was not the opinion of the majority of the 
Committee, and that it was hoped that the measure 
would soon again be submitted to the House for its 
consideration and approval. 

Perhaps before dealing with the arguments against 
the Bill it would be well for me to complete the outline 
of its history. The Bill, subject to amendments, the 
origin of which I will describe when dealing with the 
opposition to the Bill, was reintroduced the following 
year, and was fortunate enough to secure an early 
Private Members’ Bills, as you 


place in the ballot. 
the proceedings of the 


know, are taken on Fridays ; 
House of Commons terminate weekly on that day at 
an early hour. Many Members who have been engaged 
there constantly all the week are anxious to return to 
their ordinary duties. It is always difficult to keep the 
House on a Friday, and these facts afford opportunity 
for snap votes to be taken, the result of which may, 
and often does, give an entirely false impression of the 
real opinion of the House. We were very unlucky. 
During the lunch hour a persistent opponent of the 
Bill drew attention to the fact that there were not 
forty Members present in the House. A Division 
was called and taken before the requisite number 
appeared, and the House was counted out. Dis- 
appointing as the result was, only those who are 
wilfully desirous of perverting the facts with regard 
to the Parliamentary opposition to this Bill can draw 
from it the conclusion that Parliamentary support does 
not exist. The progress of the Bill so unfortunately 
terminated in the House of Commons was resumed in 
the House of Lords by its introduction by Lord 
Crawford in 1929. Very fortunately there we found 
a House with time and opportunity to give the con- 
sideration to the Bill which it merits, and those who 
read the proceedings in that House will realise that 
it was so considered. Whatever views may be held 
about the House of Lords, there can be no doubt that 
it contains amongst its members some of the most 
minds which have, more- 


acute minds in the country, 
the consideration 


over, been continuously devoted to 
of large problems, the solution of which in one way or 
another affect our modern life. ‘The Bill as now 
drawn emerged from that House with no amendment. 
The position may therefore be summed up in this 
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way. We have established the principle of the r.-cis- 
tration of architects in both Houses of Parliar: nt - 
we have embodied that principle in a Bill whic “a 
secured the approval of the House of Lords, and ma, 
therefore be regarded as having successfully me: and 
dealt with the opposition presented in detail before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Let us now consider that opposition and its c'ifect 
in modifying the Bill as first drawn. The opposition 
may be divided into that directed against the gejeral 
principle of registration and that against the method 
proposed to be employed in the Bill. It is not possible 
to separate these things entirely but a broad distinction 
between them may be observed. I will deal first with 
the opposition on the ground of principle and, in 
respect of it, that which came from other professional 
bodies. I have before remarked on the difficulty of 
defining the frontier line between the profession of 
architecture and other kindred professions. ‘These are 
all concerned with and I think can be measured by the 
term, ‘‘ the physical changes in, on, above, and helow 
the surface of the world.”’ I do hope that no one will 
think it worth while to challenge that definition; | 
only put it forward in a spirit of general compre- 
hensiveness to enable me to relate the activities of the 
professions to which I am going to refer. Works 
which fall within the above definition involve, first 
of all, the survey and the acquisition of land. The 
operations necessitated mainly fall within the province 
of the surveyor. The land so surveyed and acquired 
becomes the field for constructional work. If these 
be of a certain character they tend to fall within the 
province of the civil engineer; if of another within 
the province of the architect. Finally, the land so 
acquired and the works so constructed may be the 
subject of sale, and then they fall within the province 
of the auctioneer. You have those four fairly well- 
defined professions—the surveyor, the civil engineer, 
the architect, and the auctioneer. I do not propose, 
nor do I think it necessary at this time, to attempt 
more closely to define the distinction between these 
professions. In some cases they are fairly obvious, 
in others not so clear. It is sufficient, to enable you 
to realise the difficulties we were confronted with in 
the original presentation of our Bill, to recall your 
attention to the well-known fact that you may find 
men in any one of these professions who combine 
with it one or more of the others; a surveyor, a 
civil engineer, an auctioneer, may be an architect, or 
may be known as such, and that fact confronted us. 
We had agreed that we could not withdraw the use of 
the term ‘‘architect”? from anybody at present 
employing it. We were then faced with the further 
proposition that every such person was entitled to be 
admitted to the Register of Architects. It had been 
argued that the Bill would inflict damage upon persons 
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who would not otherwise be subject to it. Parliament 
has always had a regard for existing interests, and 
within reasonable limits that is right and proper. 
Regard to these interests may at times lead to certain 
ills, but, broadly speaking, it is better to endure ills 
than to inflict injuries, and more particularly if the 
ills be of a temporary character. We were not asked 
to agree for all time to the admission of such persons 
to the Register, but only in respect of living persons. 

Ilere, again, was a point of general principle, and we 
felt bound to concede it. The result of the concession 
was to make it necessary to set up our Admission 
Committee, who would regulate the entry into the 
Register of such living persons ; and as such persons 
were in the majority of cases members of certain exist- 
ing Societies it was necessary to give these Societies 
representation on the Admission Committee. So the 
Committee is composed ; it is of temporary duration 
and will in the course of time cease to exist. It is one 
of those transitory measures which are always found 
to be necessary when legislative enactments make 
changes in conditions. The old order changeth to the 
new, and for its passage some bridge must be found. 
The Admission Committee is such a bridge, it is a 
temporary scaffolding which, when the building is 
completed, will be removed. 

On this concession of the Admission Committee 
and, on request, the omission by their own request of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers from the operation 
of the Bill, the opposition of the sister professions was 
and is removed. 

The remainder of the opposition to the principle of 
registration was within our own ranks, and was based 
on the view that the registration of the architect is a 
limitation of the opportunities open to that genius who, 
while unable to meet the necessary requirements for 
examination, is yet able to achieve great architectural 
works, and would be precluded from these achieve- 
ments because he did not bear the hall-stamp of the 
Register. It is difficult to deal with this view seriously ; 
it has never been really weightily advanced. We are 
familiar with the names of men who are practising who 
have never been through the schools or passed exami- 
nations, but who have achieved great eminence in their 
profession. None of these men have, to my know- 
ledge, expressed themselves in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of registration. It may be that they are indif- 
ferent; it is more likely that they realise that, given 
genius, there is nothing in the Bill to restrict its use. 
It is said that hard cases make bad law ; it is equally 
true that society would be badly administered if its 
regulations were based upon abnormal cases. Nietsche 
may inveigh against the slavery of society. From time 
to time men may arise who subvert or reconstruct it, 
but in its administration regard must mainly be had 
to common requirements and average standards ; and 
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it is in respect of these, and these alone, that the useful- 
ness of registration is contended for. The indivi- 
dualist in his most complete expression desires no law. 
The artist is an individualist, and it is natural that he 
should shy at any restriction, even if it be more appa- 
rent than real, placed upon his efforts; but of all 
artists the architect can least be individualist ; he more 
than any other requires the collective co-operation of 
all sorts and conditions of men. It is not necessary 
to remind the countrymen of Burns that a poet with a 
few mouthfuls of air (for which he is indebted only 
to his Creator), may make himself immortal. The 
artist with a few inches of canvas, his palette and his 
brush may be independent of his fellow men. But the 
architect is the child of society ; he comes into being, 
as the genie in the tale, at the call of others; his 
operations are limited by the collective capital and 
craftsmanship of his fellows ; they are frustrated by 
low standards of taste and culture, they are impeded 
by unregulated activities, individual and communal. 
He is not so much a member of the orchestra as a 
director of it and dependent on it, and any measure 
which in the long run tends to raise the standard of 
culture, to improve the qualities of craftsmanship, will 
be found to expand and not limit the field of his 
activities. 

This, I hope and anticipate you will agree with me, 
will be the effect of the application of registration to 
the profession of architecture. 

I now come to the opposition which was directed 
not against the principle of registration but against the 
methods proposed to be employed in the Bill. This 
appears in two main forms, the first being that the 
control of the Register is too largely architectural ; the 
second, that the control is too largely that of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. The opposition under 
the first head is confined to that of the Institute of 
Builders, and was, and is, of an entirely unexpected 
character. A good deal of resentment has very natur- 
ally and, I think, properly been felt at opposition 
coming from this quarter, particularly in its latest 
development, namely, that of a petition against the 
modifications which are proposed in the By-laws of 
the Royal Institute. I think it is regrettable that any- 
thing should arise which should spoil the happy and 
harmonious relationship which can honestly be said, 
as arule, to obtain between the architect and the builder. 
If we are to have building at its best—and I know no 
better definition of architecture—we can only have it 
by complete and cordial understanding and co- 
operation between the architect, the contractor, and 
the craftsman ; and all those of us who are interested 
in architecture, to whichever of these three classes we 
belong, will best serve our common interest by pro- 
moting these cordial relationships. ‘They are, and 
one must frankly say it, endangered at the present 
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moment, but my desire in anything I say here and 
now is to minimise that danger and to restore that 
older and happier relationship, and in that spirit I 
recognise that while on the surface tl 
the Institute of Builders might be regarded as merely 


fractious and captious, there is, I think, at the core of 


it something which may be respected and which ought 
to be understood. 
that core, I think it is an idea that that co-operation 
of which I have spoken—of architect, contractor, and 
craftsman—should be embodied in a great visible and 
material organisation whose common concern would 


be their common enterprise; as it were, a great 
university of architecture wide enough in its scope and 
catholic enough in its interests to find a place side by 
side for those whose conceptions become ultimately 
the care of the craftsman, for the craftsmen themselves 
and for those who form the liaison between the archi- 
tect and the workers in stone, brick, metal, and all 
other materials which go together to make up the 
architectural mass. Such a vision of architectural 
education is one to which we could all, I think, re- 
spond, but it is not to be achieved by carping criticism 
of the body which has borne the whole burden of 
architectural education during the last hundred years. 
The idea comes, as Shakespeare would say, in too late 
If it is to be realised it can only be through 


f 
II 


a week. 
the exhibition of a generous spirit of appreciation of 
the work that has been done, and of willingness to 
share in it along the lines which present opportunity 
affords. The Institute of Builders is represented on 
the Board of Architectural Education, and I invite it 
to use its place there in the promotion of the tdeals 
that it holds, as being a surer method of attaining 
those ideals than the policy on which it has, I think 
without a full appreciation of its nature, embarked. 
The main control of education in architecture must, 
as long as the callings of the architect and the builder 
are separated, be in the nature of things mainly in the 
hands of architects. When we come to see, as I hope 
to show you shortly, the work of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, you will see that that control has 
been exercised in no arbitrary fashion. 

The last phase of opposition to the procedure under 
the Bill is based on the ground that the control of the 
Register is too largely in the hands of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and, that being assumed, it 
is further argued that such control is being sought by 
the Institute, first, with a general intention of enhancing 
its membership and emoluments ; secondly, in order 
that it may impose unfair conditions on the builder 
and contractor ; and, thirdly, that it may be used to 
increase the emoluments of its individual members by 
imposing upon the public unreasonable charges. ‘These 
grounds seem to need only to be stated in their present 


form to dispose of them. They are so obviously 


1€ Opposition of 


If | am right in my penetration of 
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without foundation that it may be said: Why eal 
with them ; they only need to be stated to be refuied - 
I quite agree—that is, I quite agree if they are on'y to 
be stated in audiences such as the one I am now add/ess- 
ing—but there is no such limitation. Those si:te- 
ments are broadcast ; they are made to Members of 
Parliament who have ultimately to decide the mutter 
we are now discussing. Members have little time to 
bestow upon a measure which, though important in 
itself, is yet, in relation to many of the larger things to 
which our Legislators have to direct their attention, 
small in comparison. So I must deal with them. 
Let me take, first of all, the charge that the Bill places 
the control of the Register too much in the hands of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. First | ask, 
if that be true where else could it be placed Is 
there any other body of architects which on any ground 
has the least claim to be associated with the Institute 
on any principle of parity in this matter? If, as in 
the medical profession, there had existed a number of 
bodies comparable in age, comparable in influence, 
comparable in position, I should have agreed that a 
general architectural council might have been formed, 
but no such bodies exist. The only body which, if 
it had existed, could have put forward any such claim, 
was the Society of Architects, but that body no longe 
exists; it has become, by that kind of honourable 
union which in the early days of the eighteenth century 
brought your country and mine into the relationship 
which now exists between us, a constituent and com- 
ponent part of the Royal Institute itself. Since that 
union has taken place, one or more societies have come 
into being for the purpose of associating members ot 
our profession together, and, it may be, with members 
of other professions. I do not know how many ot 
these societies still exist. 1 do know that one of them 
has opposed the Bill, not in principle but on the ground 
to which Iam now speaking. It has been met through- 
out, in my opinion, with all the consideration to which 
its position entitles it. I have, I think, as Chairman 
of the Registration Committee, done more, in the 
opinion of some of my colleagues, than I should have 
done to meet their views. I have attended a meeting 
of their Council and discussed with them their 
demands, and have indicated the degree to which those 
demands could be met. They have a place on the 
\dmission Committee; they have a place on the 
Board of Architectural Education. I have always been 
prepared, and I am prepared now, to advise my Com- 
mittee to go to the extreme limits of concession that 
would meet their demands ; but I cannot admit that 
they have established any case for association with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in this matter on 
terms approaching equality. In that attitude | am 
supported by the proceedings before the Select Com- 
mittee, and | think that no impartial person reading 
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that Report but will agree that the terms upon which 
the Society in question are now associated in the Bill 
with the control of the Register are terms which, if 
they are to be modified, can only be modified to a 
very slight extent. I suggest to this Society that it, 
in its turn, will best serve its own interests by accept- 
ing the position that the Bill provides, and in that 
position justifying the demands which it now makes. 
In saying this I do not rule out any further discussion 
between the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
this Society, but I do indicate the limits within which 
such a discussion can usefully take place. 

I now turn to the point which may be briefly stated 
thus: The passage of the Bill being assumed to enhance 
the position of the Royal Institute of British Architects 

though I do not accept that view—that position will 
be used to impose unfair conditions of contract upon 
the builders of the country. I will make the question 
as to the enhancement of the position of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects my last point, and here 
I will deal with the suggestion—the unworthy and 
unwarranted suggestion—that the position of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects will be used or has 
been used to impose unfair contract conditions upon 
the builders of the country. It is one which I am 
sure is not supported by any but an insignificant 
number of those builders who, up and down the length 
and breadth of this land, are continually engaged, in 
co-operation with architects, in carrying out works of 
construction. If it is intended to carry with it any 
description of what has happened in the long history 
of contract building, it is the merest travesty of the 
actual facts. When I entered the profession as a pupil 
some 45 years ago, the position which the architect 
held in building works was infinitely stronger and 
more absolute than that position is to-day. ‘The whole 
history of the past 45 years is that of a continuous 
devolution by the architect of his powers in matters 
of dispute to arbitration, and a continual record of 
the improvement of building contracts in the direction 
of fairness and equity as between the three parties 
concerned. We all of us know that at the present 
moment we are in a period of gestation ; a new con- 
tract has to be found, and I am quite sure a new 
contract will be found. We are all of us familiar 
with the fact that a form of contract was agreed 
between representatives of the National Federation of 
Building ‘Trades Employers and representatives of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. We all know 
that that contract, approved by the Councils of both 
bodies and by the general body of builders, was re- 


jected at a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects. The acceptance of the contract 
by the general body of members in each case was a 
necessary consequence of the entire proceedings. | 
do not know that in connection with anything else but 
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this opposition to the Registration Bill it has ever been 
suggested that there was bad faith on the part of the 
architectural profession or the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in the matter. If the suggestion 
were ever made I should repudiate it in its entirety. 
No man knows more than I do of the course of the 
recent proceedings. It is a matter of great regret to 
me that the contract agreed upon between the repre- 
sentatives of both bodies was finally rejected. ‘The 
members who rejected it were entitled to be consulted ; 
they were entitled to form their own views ; they were 
entitled to take what course of action they thought fit. 
They formed their views—I do not agree with them. 
They took their action—I do not agree with it, but they 
had a right to take it, and no charge of bad faith can 
be ievied against them. I understand their views; | 
appreciate their feeling ; the last vestige of authority 
and control of the architect had been taken from them 
by the new form of contract. I can understand the 
apprehensions that arose in their minds as to the 
practical difficulties that would now embarrass the archi- 
tect in the pursuit of his profession as a result of the 
new form of contract. I think they were exaggerated 
apprehensions ; I do not think that such consequences 
would have followed. I understand that you in this 
country have for years carried on your profession under 
a form of contract with very similar provisions. But 
all those who engage in negotiations learn sooner or 
later that one must make haste slowly. It is clear 
that those of us who are charged with the negotiations 
on behalf of the Institute—and in that respect no one 
more than myself—went too far in our belief as to the 
modifications which our fellows in the profession were 
prepared to accept. We must, however, all of us re- 
joice to know that negotiations are being reopened ; 
we must all of us hope that they will come to a happy 
and unanimous conclusion. | am taking no part in 
them ; I do not expect to take any part in them; but 
if, as having taken part in the previous negotiations, I 
may be allowed to say a word on these, I would say 
to my builder friends that the history of contract 
building in the past shows that there are limits to 
the stages in which you may proceed, and that they 
may, without derogation of the responsibility imposed 
upon them by the builders they represent, well be 
content to mark another stage which I am certain 
members of my profession are willing to take, and to 
leave the ultimate completion of their task to future 
years. 

Confining myself, however, to the relationship of 
these negotiations to the Registration Bill, | am quite 
sure that no serious or responsible person on the side 
of the builders would suggest for a moment that the 
determination of a new form of building contract is 
affected the one way or the other by the implications, 
direct or indirect, ef the provisions of the Bill. 
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I now come to the penultimate point I have to meet 
—a mean and petty point ; a point that should never 
have been made and for which there is no warrant in 


the past—the point that the passage of this Bill, if 


resulting in the enhancement of the position of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, will be used by 
that body to impose upon the public a scale of fees 
beyond that which is justified. I am almost ashamed 
to deal with this—it is so remote and so unrelated 
either to the provisions of the Bill or to the character 
and action of the Institute. It is quite true that the 
remuneration of the members of a profession is a proper 
concern of any body that is representing it. There is 
nothing to warrant the suggestion that in the archi- 
tectural profession that concern has been exhibited in 
any disproportionate way. The charges which are 
payable to architects are normally payable whether 
they are members of the Institute or not. The fact 
that in many cases the Courts have adopted the scale 
of charges laid down by the Institute as furnishing 
reasonable evidence of the proper remuneration of an 
architect, does in fact show that to the common sense 
of men that scale is a reasonable scale. This point is 
mere prejudice, a bug-a-boo which those who employ 
it hope may succeed where all else fails, and with that 
comment I am content to leave it 

I now come to the last point urged against us, to 
which I have several times alluded—the general 
point that the real reason for the promotion of this 
Bill is a passion for aggrandisement which besets the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, a desire to 
monopolise the whole field of architecture, and a con- 
viction that only by the promotion of this Bill can that 


position be secured. The Royal Institute of British 

Architects needs no Registration Bill either to con- 
g 

solidate or to aggrandise its position. That position 


is unique amongst all the professional organisations of 
the world. In no profession is there any single body 
which has achieved so commanding a position. Look 
at it. It is called the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. Its position is imperial. Not only is the whole 
surface of these two islands covered with a network of 
architectural organisations allied to and federated 
with the Royal Institute of British Architects, but you 
cannot go into any part of the British Empire, into any 
Dominion or Crown Colony, where you will not find 
either already in being or coming into being an 
organisation of architects who. while directing their 
attention to their own affairs in their own locality, are 
yet linked not only by sentiments of interest but by 
more formal ties to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. We are asked to-day to think imperially, 
to strengthen and consolidate the bonds that bind this 
Empire together. Those bonds are political, industrial 
and economic. Not the least amongst them all are 
ties such as those which link up the members of our 
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profession, wherever they may be found within the 
Empire, in that great fellowship of architects presided 
over by the Royal Institute. Only those, perhaps, 
who have taken a close personal interest in the organi- 
sation of the Institute and in its relationship to its 
allied societies can appreciate the statesmanship which 
from generation to generation has brought the Institute 
to where it is. Commencing as a London socicty 
with a small number of members in close contact with 
each other and cut off in great measure from their 
provincial brethren, it has developed a constitution 
which in its way might be a model for other and more 
important associations. A survey of the past shows 
the springing up in the provinces of architectural 
societies (a kind of spontaneous generation) which 
have grown in numbers and importance, and, so grow- 
ing, have been brought face to face with problems in 
the profession which could not be satisfactorily solved 
within the ambit of their own societies, and under the 
pressure of those problems have turned to the Royal 
Institute until at last you have now a closely knit and 
associated federation, if | may use that word in a loose 
sense, of allied societies whose influence within the 
Institute has grown continuously. ‘To these ap- 
proaches the Institute has responded stage by stage, 
admitting the allied societies to wider representation 
and fuller powers until now, under the proposed 
modification of the new Bye-laws, the final decision 
on matters affecting the Institute is transferred from a 
small general body of members able to meet in London 
to the whole body of members in the two islands. 
This process of healthy, vigorous expansion on the 
one side and wise statesmanship and devolution on the 
other side is proceeding abroad, as it is at home ; the 
relationship between the Institute and the Dominion 
societies has been modified wisely and prudently to 
meet present conditions. We shall soon be cele- 
brating the centenary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in new premises that will be the outward 
and visible sign of the work of the century. ‘The 
transformation of a Royal into an Imperial Institute 
of Architects. That great achievement has been 
carried out apart from registration, and the position 
of the Institute depends upon no provisions in a Regis- 
tration Bill. It has an attractive force which has 
brought within its ranks, and will continue to bring 
within those ranks, architects of repute and dis- 
tinction wherever they may be found. 

What I have said in these last few words is but the 
story of the internal organisation of the Institute. 
There are other things to tell about it. So far from 
confining itself to the narrow interests of its members, 
the Institute has always felt to be laid upon it the 
burden of widening the knowledge and the practice 
of architecture in its every aspect; it has regarded 
itself as a great educational institution, and in that 
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cayacity has achieved the notable success of linking 
its efforts with those of the great orthodox educational 
institutions of the country. The time will soon come, 
if i: has not already arrived, when there will not be a 
university in the country which has not included archi- 
tecture in its curriculum, and which is not represented 
on the Board of Architectural Education which has 
been set up by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In the course of the proceedings before the Select 
Committee it was alleged by way of prejudice that the 
Royal Institute was concerned to make architecture a 
close profession and to shut out from it the children 
of those with moderate means. It was successfully 
established before that Committee that, so far from 
this being the truth, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects had set up a ladder or made a broad high- 
way—lI care not which metaphor you use—by which 
the best architectural education that the country could 
afford was open to any boy or girl in any elementary 
school. That is the position of the Royal Institute 
to-day ; it is an imperial body ; its activities are inter- 
woven with the whole fabric of education in this 
country ; and to suggest for a moment that such a 
body needs any enhancement that may come from its 
association with the Registration Bill is to suggest what 
is patently and manifestly absurd. 

It may be asked, then, why does the Institute take 
the part it is taking in the promotion of this Bill ? 
You have had the first answer. It is to implement the 
pledge given on the amalgamation of the Society of 
Architects with the Institute. ‘The second answer, 
and the greater, is that the Institute believes that the 
Bill is for the public good, in that by it and through it 
there will be a great quickening of interest in the work 
of the architect. Apart from it, it is clear that there 
is growing in the country an increasing conviction that 
the amenities of our modern life are very largely 
dependent upon good architecture. This Bill is a 
statement and afhrmation of that conviction; it 
stresses the importance of training and qualification. 
sv the statutory sanctions which it gives to the Board 
of Architectural Education it will give a great impetus 
to the education that Board is desired to secure. ‘That 
education is of a dual kind—the education not only of 
the architect, but also of the public. Deep must call 
to deep; there must be an appreciation of good 
architecture by the public if there is to be a demand 
for it. The Bill affirms the importance of rescuing 
the profession of architecture from indiscriminate 
practice. No one anticipates that anything like its 
full etfect will be felt within the lifetime of this genera- 
tion; but years count for little in the history of a 
nation, What counts is not so much time as direction. 
The work of the architect is to provide a nobler, a 
more beautiful environment for life, and that has 
perhaps been too long forgotten. We may expect 
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that a new generation, fortified by the sanctions which 
the Bill will give, will find it an easier task to prevent 
the activities which at the present moment, unregu- 
lated and unrestrained, do so much to disfigure this 
land in which we live. 


DEATH OF 





LORD BALFOUR 

FELLOW). 

It is with great regret that we have to announce the 
death of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Balfour on 19 March. 
Lord Balfour was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1910 
and Members who attended the Wren Commemora- 
cion Banquet on 26 February in 1923 at the Victoria 
Hotel will remember his characteristically eloquent 
speech in proposing the health of Mr. Paul Water- 
house, the President. 


THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

The presentation of the Royal Gold Medal was made 
to Dr. Percy Scott Worthington, M.A. Oxon., F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., at the General Meeting on Monday, 17 March 
1930. A ful! report of the proceedings, with i!lustra- 
tions of Mr. Worthington’s work, will be published in 
the next issue of the JoURNAL on 12 April. 


CHARING CROSS BRIDGE. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons 
which has been appointed to consider the Charing Cross 
Bridge Bill is constituted as follows :—Chairman : 
Sir Henry Cautley, Bart, K.C., M.P., Unionist Member 
for East Grinstead, Recorder of Sunderland; Mr. A. 
Maclaren, M.P., Labour Member for Burslem, Educated 
at Glasgow School of Art and Technical College,Glasgow; 
Mr. J. S. Wardlaw-Milne, M.P., Unionist Member for 
Kidderminster, an Ex-Governor-General of India’s 
Council; Mr. Guy Rowson, M.P., Labour Member for 
Farnworth. 


AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECTURAL 
CLUB (IN LONDON). 
Australian students are advised that a Club has been 
formed for the purpose of facilitating study both in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. The Club meets at intervals, 
when matters of interest are discussed for the mutual 
benefit of the members. All Australians are invited to 
join, and further particulars can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary of the Club, Mr. Eric Garthside, 6 Alberos 
Gardens, Golders Green, London, N.W.11. 


DINNER TO MR. ROBERT ATKINSON [F,]. 

‘The response to the preliminary notice of the proposed 
Dinner in honour of Mr. Robert Atkinson, has been 
sufficient to ensure a very large attendance. 

It has now been arranged for the Dinner to be held on 
Thursday, 10 April 1930, at the Criterion Restaurant. 
Tickets, 10s. (exclusive of wines), may be obtained on 
application to Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Secretary, The Archi- 
tectural Association, 34-36, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
Early application is requested particularly as the demand 
may be in excess of the accommodation available. 
Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to The 
Architectural Association. 
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Allied Societies 


(The attention of Members of the 


ESSEX, CAMBRIDGE AND HERTS SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 
West Essex CHAPTER 

Every part of West Essex was re} presented it the annual dinnet 
of the West Essex Chapter of th ssex, Cambridge and Herts 
Society of Architects held at the Strand Palace Hotel in the new 
banqueting hall on Tuesday, 4 rch. Over 60 members and 
their ladies met at the Old 












hapter House, St. Paul’s, at 
3.30, and after preliminary business had been transacted, 

move was made to the “‘ Telegraph ” buildings in Fleet Street, 
where Messrs. Elcock and Tait conducted the party over the 
buildings, and Colonel Lawson entertained the company to tea. 

At dinner Mr. J. J. Crowe presided in the unavoidable 
absence, through illness, of the chairman, Mr. Christopher A 
Shiner, who, however, was represented by his son, Mr. L. 
Shiner, and his daughter, Mrs. Shefhield. It was announced 
that the annual general meeting would take place on 3 April 

After dinner, which was delightfully free from formality or 
speeches, the company was received by the architects for the 
reconstructed Savoy Theatre opposite, Messrs. Easton and 
Robertson, and Mr. Sugwell, and greatly enjoyed the expe- 
rience of a private view of this modernist work. 

Afterwards the whole company occupied a block of seats 
reserved in the best position in the house. The committee 
responsible for the arrangements was Messrs. Scott, Russell, 
Hammond, and the honorary secretary, Mr. S. Phillips Dales 

SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

ANNUAL MEETING, 

‘The annual meeting of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects was held at 6 High Street, Cardiff, on Thursday, 6 March 
1930, when the chair was taken by the President, Mr. T. 
Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A. Prior to the meeting, he and Mrs 
Lloyd entertained the members of the Council to tea at Messrs 
David Morgan’s restaurant. 

The President delivered his address, in the course of which he 
said : 

‘ For a short space this evening I want briefly to summarise 
what has been done in our own Institute during the past nine 
months. 


‘ First, as to our membership. ‘This now numbers 277, 
divided as follows : Central (Cardiff) Branch, 159; Western 
(Swansea) Branch, 77; Eastern (Newport) Branch, 41. It is 


very encouraging this evening to have the reports of the varied 
activities of our three Branches, which have been not only of 
social and technical interest to our own members, but also of 
wider significance within the three areas 

‘© While we all want to see an ine 
of the prevailing difficulties of the time and especially of those 
in our own country, I think we have reason to feel satisfaction 
in the size and influence of our Institute. "There are, however, 
many practising architects and assistants in South Wales who 
are not associated with us, and we must continue our efforts to 
enrol within our ranks all those of repute who are engaged in 
the profession. The R.1.B.A. has recently taken a very im- 
portant step in its unification scheme—the Licenciate class of 


reased membership, in view 


membership is to be reopened on terms similar to those which 
existed a few years ago. We supported this proposal, and I 
feel sure that we shall do all in our power to carry out loyally 
the policy of the Royal Institute when the petition to the Privy 
Council for the additional powers is granted. 

** In South Wales there have been two outstanding personal 
events in recent months—the winning of the Rome Prize by 
Mr. J. B. Wride, A.R.I.B.A., one of our own members and an 


Allied Societies is particularly called to this page) 


ex-student of the Welsh School of Architecture, and the a. ard 
of the first place in the Swansea Civic Buildings Compet:tion 
to our esteemed colleagues, both ex-Presidents of this Institute. 
Messrs. Ivor Jones and Percy Thomas. It is gratifying to 
record that, in a competition in which seventy architects from 
England, Scotland and Wales took part, a firm of Welsh archi- 
tects should have secured outstanding success in the design for 
the new civic centre of our second largest town. 

‘Under Mr. Purchon and his staff the Welsh Schoo! of 
Architecture continues to make steady progress. Our Institute 
is proud of its close association with the School. At the prize 
distribution the other day many successes by the students were 
ecorded, and we have the final recognition of the R.I.B.A. as 
evidence of the distinguished quality of the work which is 
being done. It is my earnest hope that in the not distant 
future the School may receive definite recognition by the 
University of Wales, which would result in the students 
qualifying for Welsh degrees in addition to their associateship 
of the R.I.B.A. I have reason to believe that the University 
authorities are now carefully considering the whole question 
of the teaching of architecture and applied art in our country. 
In what better way could academic encouragement of these 
fundamental studies be given effect to than by the official 
recognition, within the University structure, of the Welsh 
School of Architecture at Cardiff, which is the only one in 
Wales providing for the full-time training of the young mem- 
bers of our profession. 

* Under the joint auspices of this Institute, the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural Wales and the Association of Welsh 
Local Authorities, a ‘‘ Countryside Preservation’’ Conference 
and Exhibition was held at the City Hall, Cardiff, last October. 
The Exhibition was well supported, the public attendance on 
the last day being particularly good. There were shown many 
striking examples of spoliation and of safeguarding the country- 
side, contrasting good and bad building, advertisement display 
and the maintenance of amenities generally. 

“The summer meeting and ladies’ day for 1929 took the 
form of an official visit by the Institute to the National Museum 
of Wales. ‘There was a large attendance, and the function was 
a very enjoyable one. ‘I'ne present and the new portions of 
the Museum were inspected under the guidance of Dr. Cyril 
Fox, the Director, and Mr. Dunbar Smith, the pest tea 
being provided by the Museum Council, to whom our best 
thanks are due. 

* On two important issues affecting the City of Cardiff our 
Institute considered it desirable to take official action: the 
design of the new Canton Bridge and the proposed erection of 
Government buildings in Cathays Park. Although in both 
instances the results were not all that we would wish, we can 
claim that our intervention was justified and that good resulted 
from it. In relation to the Government buildings, our plea 
to the Departments concerned, which resulted in questions 
being asked in the House of Commons and strong support in 
the editorial columns of the Western Mail, was for the design 
of the buildings to be obtained by means of an open compe- 
tition among architects. For reasons which were fully explained 
in a courteous letter I received from the Secretary of H.M 
Office of Works, this course could not be followed, the plans 
having already been prepared in that office, resulting from an 
agreement reached with the Cardiff City Council after their 
representations as to the urgent need for the erection of the 
new buildings. 

‘*On another important question—the design for the new 
Great Western Railway station at Cardiff—Mr. Purchon in an 
admirable letter initiated useful correspondence in the local 
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this was followed by favourable editorial comment and 


Press 
interviews with your President and others. ‘These represen- 
tations have been put forward in the right quarter ; I hope that 
whether the design for the station is obtained by open compe- 


tition. as I ventured to suggest, or is prepared by the com- 
pany s architect, our recommendations as to utilising this 
wonderful opportunity for building a worthy new ‘‘ Gateway 
to Wales ” will be given effect to. 

“Your Council recently decided to ask the R.I.B.A.to present 
a medal periodically for the best building erected in South 
Wales, and the request was readily acceded to. Conditions 
will be drawn up shortly, and in accordance with a recent 
decision at the R.I.B.A. it is probable that the medal will be 
awarded triennially. I think you will agree that such an award 
will be not only an incentive to our practising members to 
maintain a high standard in the planning and design of their 
buildings, but will serve as a valuable indication to the public 
of the distinction received by the successful competitor at the 
hands of his fellow-architects. 

\t the suggestion of the R.I.B.A. your Council recently 
set up a Salaried Members Committee to consider certain 
matters relating to those who are salaried officials and assistants. 
We have, of course, duties to that section of our membership 
no less than to the practitioners, and I think this Committee 
may be relied on for helpful action. 

‘It has been decided that the letter signed jointly by the 
President of the R.I.B.A. and the President of the South Wales 
Institute shall be sent to every Education Authority in South 
Wales, drawing attention to the need for ensuring that the 
design of the many new schools and alterations to existing 
schools, to meet the claims of new legislation, are placed in the 
hands of properly qualified architects.” 

The officers were re-elected for the year 1930-31 as follows:- 

President, Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A.;_ vice-presi- 
dents, Mr. C.S. Thomas, F.R.I.B.A.,and Mr. J. Herbert Jones, 
F.R.I.B.A. (Swansea) ; hon. treasurer, Mr. Harry ‘Teather, 
F.R.1.B.A:; hon. auditor, Mr. E. H. Fawckner, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Newport); hon. librarian, Mr. R. H. Winder, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A.; hon secretary, Mr. Ivor P. Jones, A.R.I.B.A. 

Members of Council. The following were elected: 
Central (Cardiff) Branch: Messrs. W. S. Purchon, M.A., 
A.R.L.B.A.; J. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A.; Percy Thomas, 
F.R.I.B.A.; L. Llewelin Smith, L.R.I.B.A., M.B.; T. Edgar 
Smith ; A. G. Lynham, A.R.I.B.A.; C.F. Jones, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
J. B. Fletcher; Lennox Robertson, F.R.I.B.A.; W. D. 
Thomas ; Lewis John, M.A., B.Arch.A.R.I.B.A.; Gordon 
ere with Messrs. H. J. Hughes, A. G. Fletcher and 

\. J. Haines, representing Associates and Students. 

Western sr Branch: Messrs. J. Herbert Jones, 

F.R.L.B.A.; C. S. Thomas, F.R.I.B.A.; O. S. Portsmouth, 
a . G. R. H. Rogers, L.R.1.B.A.; H. A. Ellis, M.A., 
PRABLA. 5 Edwin Smith, A.R.I.B.A. (Neath). ; and repre- 

enting Associates—Messrs. C. W. Geddes, L. W. Devonald. 

Eastern (Newport) Branch: Messrs. Walter Rosser, 
F.R.LB.A.; C. F. Ward, F.R.I.B.A.; Johnson Blackett, 
A.R.I.B.A.; C. F. Compton, L.R.I.B.A.; and representing 
Associates—Mr. J. E. Lenton. 

WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. G. H. Foggitt, president, took the chair at a meeting 
of the West Yorkshire Society of Architects, held at its Leeds 
headquarters on 27 February, when a lecture was given by 
Professor A. E. Richardson, of the University of London, 
on “* Social Life and Art in France During the Eighteenth 
Century.” 

In the course of his paper the lecturer said: When 
Louis XIV died in 1715 he left a country impoverished 
by ambition and disastrous wars. But, on the whole, 
the reign of Louis was wonderful. The influence of 
the king had called forth the skill of a brilliant coterie 
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of artists. The king had caused to be erected the largest 
palace in France, and by his zeal for works of art the monarch 
had made Paris the academic centre of Europe. But he had 
committed the fatal blunder of revoking the Edict of Nantes, 
which drove more than a quarter of a million Huguenots 
from the country. 

Louis was succeeded by his great grandson, the Duke 
of Orleans in the meantime acting as Regent. A_ few 
vears later, under the skilful manipulation of Cardinal 
Fleury, France again took the lead in European politics 
The struggle between France and England now became one 
for world supremacy. The ultimate advantage was on the 
side of England, and the fight ended in the gain of Canada 
and India. By the end of the reign of Louis XV, 1774, 
France was in a weakened state. The finances were 
low, the monarchy was far from strong, the people were 
muttering against the privileged nobility. The next king, 
Louis XVI, during his reign reaped the harvest of the 
mistaken policy of his predecessors. ‘The personal feeling 
between the social grades came to a head; republican and 
revolutionary ideas were fostered. It is clear that the writings 
of Montesquieu, and of the encyclopzedists Voltaire and 
Rousseau, concentrated public opinion on the absurdity 
of certain phases of feudalism surviving in the age of reason. 
The publication of the Contrat Social sounded the tocsin 
of the ancient régime; the new thought found expression in 
the simplified art of the late eighteenth century. In 1792 
France was declared a Republic, a change to be followed 
in 1795 by a “‘ Directory.”’ In turn this led to the rise of 
the Consulate, and ultimately of the Empire. During this 
latter phase the system of government was greatly improved. 
The revolution had the effect of crushing the nobility and 
raising the status of the middle classes. In architecture 
energy was concentrated on public works. This was the period 
of improvements to roads and canals, and the building of 
schools and public institutions. 

We can therefore attribute the following works as resulting 
from the different political influences :— 

(a) Under Louis XIV, the Regency, and Louis XV, 
architecture found expression in palace building, churches, 
private mansions in town and country, and works of 
importance such as bridges, streets in Paris and other cities. 

(6) Under Louis XVI, the architects found scope in 
designing smaller private palaces and town houses; the 
larger buildings include the Pantheon, Paris, and public 
works such as the Place Louis Quinze in Paris. Such fine 
buildings as the Monnaie, etc., etc., besides improvements 
at Compiégne and Fontainbleau, increase the total number of 
national works. 

(c) Under Napoleon, there were many new works of public 
importance—such as the following : 

(1) Remodelling of the Louvre. 

(2) Bridges and roads throughout France due to military 
necessity. 

(3) Rebuilding of the central portion of the city of 
Lyons; new streets in Paris such as the Rue de 
Rivoli. 

(4) The Arc de Triomphe, Paris. 

(5) Barracks, harbours and fortifications in all parts of 
France. 

In order to appreciate the meaning of art in the eighteenth 
century we must revert to the middle period of the seventeenth 
century. When Louis XIV came to the throne, we 
see France on the threshold of maturity. The whole life of 
the country was about to expand. In war, in politics, in ad- 
ministration, in art and in literature, the same zest was apparent 
For a time France was steering for the leadership of Europe. 
Fifty years later her dreams of conquest were realised to be 
futile. But France had gained the leadership in the arts. 
She had become the natural successor to Italy, and throughout 
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the eighteenth century she was the academy for the civilised 
world. 

The conditions of society and the ordering of social life 
exercised a spell upon the works of the architects and artists. 
Encouragement, if not instruction, came from the aristocracy. 
The king maintained the feudal rigidity of class grading by 
concentrating society at Versailles. 

The microcosm of the Court of Louis XIV in the year 
1700 provides the key to the monarchial system of the 
early eighteenth century. We call to mind the huge palace 
of Versailles with its enormous facets ; 
gardens, shaped out of an almost infinite landscape ; the water- 
works, aqueducts, fountains, reservoirs, and pumps, carried 
out at the expense of vast treasure and countless lives ; the 
lesser palaces of the town of Versailles ; the stables, the bar- 
racks, and the gardens. The buildings of the umbrageous 
setting formed a gigantic symbol of monarchy. The rays of 
the sun cast the whole conception into an imposing crown. 
Versailles was to prove the costliest item in the French regalia. 
In the darkling world outside the brilliance and the enchant- 
ment of the Court lurked the forces of discontent. We read 
of a peasantry inheriting medixval oppression ; we learn 
of bad roads ; neglect, poverty, famine and incipient desola- 
tion. The aristocratic world of France had learnt to enjoy 
pomp and ceremony. Beauty was sought; there was a desire 
for the luxury of fine living. The king occupied the central 
terrace. He was almost a god. We picture the monarch with 
his periwig and red heeled shoes, supreme in the knowledge 
that his slightest wish was law. Society masqueraded amidst 
the giant vases by Antoine Coyse-Vox Men and women 
of noble birth attended the plays given by moonlight in the 
grottoes devised by Le Notre. The hunts, the balls, and the 
assemblies gave satisfaction to the select. It is not difficult 
to conjure up the lights and shadows, the innumerable mirrors, 
the clusters of wax candles, and the torches held aloft by 
obsequious lackeys. 

Classical architecture of the early eighteenth century 
could not have had a finer chance than at Versailles. From 
thence buildings in other parts of France were to be influenced 
in a thousand ways. The arts were decreed to be the preroga- 
tive of the king and his courtiers, but for the most part they 
were evolved by artists of middle-class origin, or men drawn 
from the very dregs of the people. In other words, the archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters were in the position of privileged 
servants. They were essential to the world of fashion, moving 
in it, as Jules Mansart did, in a coach drawn by a team of 
six horses, yet having no claim to nobility 

These architects and artists were men with ideals, they were 
masters of technique. ‘The noble patrons acclaimed their 
works, they had no desire to interfere or to make amateurish 
suggestions. 

In society the drawing-room was the social centre; the 
modern theory of good manners, culture and breeding took 
on an elevated tone. The clarity and directness of the aristo- 
cratic ideal, artificial as it appears to present-day thought, 
found immediate expression in architecture and the kindred 
arts. ‘lhe grandiose compositions, the geometrical plans, 
the academic elevations and rich details within a certain scope 
are flawless. In truth—art was so artificial as to be dissociated 
from the life of the common people. The anomaly inheres 
in the fact that the expert craftsmen among the people con- 
tributed to the excellence of the style. This is partly explained 
by the artistic sense of the French people, a legacy of the spirit 
which animated the art of the thirteenth century. Viewed dis- 
passionately, the art of France at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century stands out as the basis of the later classical tradition. 
It was an art closely allied to contemporary literature, to the 
matured traditions of Italy, and to the special, if limited, culture 
of the nobility. 
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The strength of the classical tradition in the opening year 
of the eighteenth century is to be found in the imaginative 
handling of ancient themes. Later on this system became loose 
and petty. The rigid line gave way to the florescen We 
speak of the intervening phase of 1715-65 as the period of the 
‘“* Rocaille,’’ which, being interpreted, can be said to be 
pernickety form of the Italian Baroque. By the middle of the 
eighteenth century the classical tradition was again in process of 
change. As a movement it was far from ending. The second 
half of the eighteenth century can be summarised as a revival. 
For this reason the style commonly called ‘‘ Louis Seize ” 
is reminiscent of the more rigid forms of the style Louis 
Quatorze. Under such masters as Neufforge, De la Fosse. 
Gabriel, and Antoine the conventions of architecture became 
simpler. There ensued greater regard for plain wall surfaces 
and more precise classical detail. The influence and restraint 
of the contemporary English school began to be noticed 
Almost imperceptibly the classic tradition prepared itself 
for the great event of the Revolution. In its latest phases the 
style was not starved, but its scope was reduced to simpler 
dimensions, the reasons for this being that the middle classes 
were participating in the rich things of life. Lesser houses 
were built in good taste, fine manners began to descend to the 
bourgeoisie. By the year 1789 the expression of French classical 
architecture had assumed a quiet uniformity suited to the smaller 
domestic buildings in towns, and to the new order of public 
buildings. ‘The later work constituted an elegant style, not 
timid, not too precise, nor too cold. Under the Directory 
the style found expression in refined furniture and objects 
of everyday use. After Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt there 
ensued a wave of ‘‘ Modernism,”’ which at first was _ based 
on the classicality of Ancient Rome. The chief exponents 
were Percier et Fontaine, two architects who intermingled 
decorative motives from Egypt with those of Greece and 
Rome. This phase of French art could not avoid echoing the 
military adventures of the age. The ornaments were mainly 
trophies of war, the sculpture heroic: painting and_por- 
traiture matter of fact in convention. France had _ parted 
with periwigs and flowered silks, she now favoured classical 
costumes for women and uniforms for men. In literature can 
be traced influences similar to those pervading the other arts. 
‘The early period begins with the writings of Racine ; then came 
the message of Rome and Greece. ‘The whole attitude of 
society centred upon aristocracy. The teachings of the Roman 
Catholic Church were accepted at their academic value. 
Molicre, holding the mirror to contemporary life, dominated 
the stage. ‘The beginning of the change is discernible in the 
writings of Montesquieu, wnich were more suited to the draw- 
ing rooms of Paris than to the courtly atmosphere of Ver 
sailles. NMlontesquieu held French thought to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. ‘hen followed Voltaire, who won fame 
as a tragic poet. Voltaire was profoundly influenced by his 
stay in England, and in time he began the series of writings 
which again changed French thought. It was, however, 
Rousseau who gave fresh originality to French literature. 
His theory was opposed to the sequential trend of French 
literary development. It was the burden of his teaching, 
‘that far from pressing on the work of ordered civilisation 
we should try to forget civilisation and be natural instead.” 


Rousseau and Voltaire both died in 1778. The old order 
was to change again. Reason and humanity were to reign. 
The slogan, ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité and Fraternité,’’ was about to 
re-echo from one end of France to another. After the 
Revolution came the Romantic movement—there were ver) 
few great names in French literature until 1830—the reason 
being that the whole country suffered from the Napoleonic 
Wars.” 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL. 
3 February 1930. 
EXAMINATIONS. 
EXAMINATION FOR THE R.I.B.A. DipLoma IN TOWN 
PLANNING. 

‘he Board reported the result as follows :— 

Examined, 1 (previously Relegated); Passed, nil ; 
Relegated, 1. 

R.1.B.A. Finan ExaMINATION: ‘THESIS REGULATIONS. 

On the recommendation of the Board it was decided 
to amend the regulations relating to the submission of 
Theses for the Final Examination by adding a fourth 
section entitled ‘‘ Town Planning ”’ to the list of subjects. 
List OF EXAMINATIONS RECOGNISED FOR THE PROBATIONER- 

SHIP, R.I.B.A. 

On the recommendation of the Board the Preliminary 
Examination of the Surveyors’ Institution and the Pre- 
liminary Examination of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
were added to the list. 

Tue R.I.B.A. INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

Subject At: General History of Architecture-—On 
the recommendation of the Board it was decided that the 
syilabus which is at present ‘“‘ A paper on the General 
History of Architecture ’’ be amended to read as follows : 

‘“A paper on the General History of Architecture 
up to and including the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century.” 

R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination Testimonies of 
Study.—On the recommendation of the Board it was 
decided that the existing regulation for Section C, 
Measured Drawings, which is as follows :— 

““ Section C, Measured Drawings. Sheets 4 and 

5, Measured Drawings of an existing building or 

portion of a building not of recent construction, to 

be selected by the candidate. His plottings and 
sketches are also to be submitted.”’ 

be amended to the effect that Section C, sheet 4, shall 

consist of ‘‘ Measured Drawings of an existing building 

or portion of a building, not of recent construction, to be 

selected by the candidate. His plottings and sketches 

are also to be submitted. Care must be exercised to 

select a building of architectural merit, and such essentials 

as stone jointing, etc., should be clearly indicated. If 

the candidate is in doubt as to a suitable subject, he 


should communicate with the Secretary to the Board of 


Architectural Education. 

‘“* Sheet 5 shall consist of simple design based on the 
subject measured for Sheet 4, after that sheet has been 
approved by the Examiners.” 

Acoustics and the R.I.B.A. Final Examination.—On 
the recommendation of the Board it was decided that 

(1) Two out of the six subjects set annually as R.I.B.A. 

Problems in Design be subjects involving a simple 
acoustic treatment with calculations to give the 
appropriate time of reverberation. It will be 
compulsory for all candidates before applying for 
admission to the Final Examination to include in 
the four Testimonies of Study at least one of these 
two subjects. 

(2) A list of articles and books on the subject be issued 

with each list of R.I.B.A. Problems in Design to 
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guide candidates in obtaining the necessary 
information. 
SCHOOLS. 

School of Architecture, Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.—On the recommendation of the Board it 
was decided that the recognition of the three years’ 
Degree Course and the three years’ Diploma Course for 
exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
be continued. 

Architectural Students and (a) Experience on Buildings 
in the Course of Erection and (b) Records of Historic Build- 
ings.—On the recommendation of the Board it was 
decided that :— 

(1) The Institute of Builders be invited to draw up lists 
of builders willing to give facilities to architectural 
students for studying building work. 

The Surveys in London and elsewhere be requested 
to furnish the R.I.B.A. with lists of typical or 
essential buildings which should be recorded. It 
is suggested that types of local building in all parts 
of the country should be included. 
(3) These lists when furnished to the R.I.B.A. be sent 
to the Recognised Schools of Architecture. 
PRIZES. 

The Victory Scholarship, 1929.—The Board reported 
that they had approved the suggestions for the expendi- 
ture of the Scholarship money made by Miss Betty Scott, 
Victory Scholar, 1929. 

Competition for New R.I.B.A. Building.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Allied Societies’ Conference it was 
decided that the competition for the new R.I.B.A. 
building be thrown open to the members of Allied 
Societies as well as the members of the R.1I.B.A. 

The Institute of South African Architects and Regis- 
tration.—On the recommendation of the Registration 
Committee it was decided to make a grant of £100 to the 
Institute of South African Architects towards their 
expenses in securing the passing of the South African 
Architects’ Registration Act. 

The Aerodromes Committee.—It was decided to make a 
grant of £50 towards the cost of the work of the Aero- 
dromes Committee. 

Presentation of Books to the Library by the Executors of 
the late Mr. Keith Young.—The Council passed a reso- 
lution of thanks to the Executors of the late Mr. Keith 
Young for their generous gift of two interesting books to 
the Library. 


iz 


MEMBERSHIP. 
Election, 7 April 1930.—Applications for membership 
were approved as follows :— 


As Hon. Associates. ‘ . 2 applications 
As Hon. Corresponding Members 2 Pe 
As Fellows ‘ ; ‘ . 18 és 


As Associates ‘ : 43 Sa 
REINSTATEMENT. 
The following ex-members were reinstated :— 
As Associates: C. J. Brooks, Frank G. Geary, 
W. J. Leahy. 
As Licentiate : Ernest Pawley. 
APPLICATIONS FOR ELECTION AS LICENTIATES UNDER 
SECTION III (f) oF THE SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER OF 1925. 
Five applications were approved. 
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APPLICATION FOR TRANSFER TO RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 
The following member was transferred to the Retired 
Fellowship :— 

John Bilson (elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1891). 
and the Council expressed their thanks to Mr. Bilson for 
his long and valued services to the Institute. 

RESIGNATION. 
The following resignation was accepted with regret :— 

William Finlayson [F.]. 





ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 
The following were elected as Students at the meeting 
of the Council held on 3 March 1930 :— 
ALBERY: JessicA Mary, The Manor House, Farningham, 
Dartford, Kent. 
ARTHUR: GEORGE, Glentore, Airdrie, Scotland 


Briccs: JOHN WILFRED, Greyhound Hotel, York Road, 
Leeds. 

BROWN : CLIFFORD WILLIAM, 86, Grove Hall Drive, Beeston, 
Leeds. 


DaRROLL: WILLIAM WALTER, P.O. Box 120, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 

Drury: Evetyn, “ Homecroft,’’ Crofton, Orpington, Kent. 

FELL : Ian Bt CHAN, ~~ Rosetrevor,”’ Point Road, Northwood, 
Sydney, Australia. 

FIsH : JOHN, 951, St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 


GorpDON: Henry VINCENT, Inglewood, Rickmansworth, 
Herts. 
GuRNEY: HELEN VALBoRG Marcaret, “ Langton Lodge,” 


Main Road, Muizenberg, South Africa 
HARGRAVE: FRANK CuFt, ‘‘ Guyong,”’ 1, 
Edgecliff, Sydney, Australia. 
HARRISON : DONALD Dex, Elm Royd, Moor Lane, Gomersal, 
near Leeds. 
HuTCcHIsON : RoBert CHARLES, Braefoot, Liberton, Edinburgh. 
LUNN: NORMAN SYKES, 20, Occupation Road, Lindley, 
Huddersfield. 


Manning Road, 


Marks: Joyce, “‘ Aalsmeer,’’ Regent Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Mitts: Epna Mary IsaBet, 80, Highdown Road, Hove, 
Sussex. 


MontTaGuE: ALBERT VICTOR, 69, Stainbeck Road, Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds. 

NEEDHAM : JOHN, 29, Little Lane, Bradford, Yorks 

OrRPEN: ‘TERENCE FRANCIS Moriarty, “ Rosendal,’? Main 
Road, Rondebosch, Cape Town. 

PATERSON : HAmisH Nos_e, Tigh-an-Uillt, Inverness. 

PILicHowskI : AMNON VIVIAN, 7, Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W. 

ROTHWELL : FRANK LIONEL, 10, Drylands Road, London, N.8. 

WALKER : HERBERT RAYMOND MyYeERSCOUGH, c/o Architectural 
Association, 34, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

WEERASINGHE: OLIVER, ‘‘ Somvasor,’” Havelock 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


Road, 





THE R.I.B.A. ATHENS BURSARY, 1930. 

The R.I.B.A. Bursary at the British School at Athens 
has been awarded to Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, F.R.I.B.A., 
of the R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol. The Bur- 
sary is of the value of £100, and the bursar is required to 
spend a period of not less than four weeks in Greece, and 
at the conclusion of his tenure of the Bursary to present a 
report upon his visit. 

It will be remembered that the Bursary has only recently 
been instituted by the Council of the R.I.B.A., and this is 
the first award that has been made. The award is made 
once a year, provided a suitable candidate is forthcoming, 
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to a member of the teaching staff of a School of Architec- 
ture recognised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Examina- 
tions. 

Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, who is an Associate of the 
Royal West of England Academy, is the Headmaster of 
the R.W.A. School of Architecture, Bristol. 


R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATION FOR DIS- 
TRICT SURVEYOR AND THE EXAMINATION 
FOR BUILDING SURVEYOR. 

The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examination for the Office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, and 
the examination for Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities, will be held at the R.I.B.A., London, on 

7,8, and 9 May 1930. 

The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., 
is 16 April 1930. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Notices 
THE ELEVENTH GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1929-30 will be held on Monday, 7 April 1930, 
at 8 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordinary) 
held on Monday, 17 March 1930; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their elec- 
tion. 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ Antonio da San Gallo 
the Younger,” by Mr. J. Hubert Worthington, O.B.E., 
M.A. [A.]. 

BUSINESS GENERAL MEETING. 

At the conclusion of the above Ordinary General 
Meeting a Business General Meeting will be held for the 
following purposes :— 

To proceed with the election of the candidates whose 
names were published in the JouRNAL for 8 March 1930, 
pp. 313-315. 

EXHIBITION IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERIES. 

The Exhibition of the work of Dr. Percy Scott 
Worthington, M.A., F.S.A. (F.), Royal Gold Mediallist, 
1930, will remain open, in conjunction with the Exhibition 
of Architects’ Working Drawings, until Saturday, 29 March. 

The Exhibition will be open between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 8 p.m. Saturdays, 10 a.m. to § p.m... 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1930. 

The Annual Dinner will take place on Thursday, 
15 May 1930, in the Guildhall, E.C. (by kind permission of 
the City Corporation). Full particulars will be issued to 
Members in due course. 

A limited number of seats will be reserved in the Gallery 
of the Guildhall in order that Members and their friends 
who are unable to attend the Dinner may have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing the speeches. 

Arrangements are being made whereby it is hoped 
that Members and guests will be given an opportunity 
of visiting the Guildhall Library, Council Chambers, etc. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
NORWICH. 
18 TO 21 JUNE 1930. 

The annual conference of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and its Allied Societies will take place 
at Norwich from 18 to 21 June 1930. The Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects have in hand the pre- 
paration of a most attractive programme, and particulars 
will be issued in due course. 

All members and students of the R.I.B.A. and all 
members of the Architectural Association and of the 
Allied Societies are cordially invited to attend the Con- 
ference. 

It is expected that there will be a large attendance of 
Members from all parts of the country, and they are ur- 
gently requested to arrange for their hotel accommoda- 
tion at the earliest possible dates so as to avoid the risk of 
disappointment. When communicating with Norwich 
hotels please mention R.I.B.A. Conference as a number 
of rooms have been specially reserved for Members. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference have 
kindly furnished the following list of hotels and boarding 
houses, with charges :— 


Bed and Full Board 
Place and Name. Breakfast. per day. 
HOTELS. 
Norwich— 

Royal Hotel, Prince of 

Wales Rd. te aw 10/- 21/6 
Maids Head Hotel, Wen- 

sum St. oe ar 10/— 21/6 
Bell Hotel, Orford Hill .. 8/6 —_ 
Castle Hotel, Castle 

Meadow... i ~ 8/- 16/- 
Mortimers Hotel, St. Giles 

St. axe - ie 7/6 12/6 


PRIVATE HOTELS AND BOARDING Houses. 
Norwich— 
Lansdowne Hotel, Thorpe 


Rd. ne a - 10/- 15/- 
Heathcote, Unthank Rd. . 8/- 15/- 
Evening Hill, Cambridge 

St. ; 8/6 12/6 


Mrs. Nicholson, I 14 


Thorpe Rd. Pe 8/6 12/- 
Mrs. Johnson, Ivy Bank, 
Thorpe Rd... ee 6/6 12/- 
Oxford House, St. An- 
drews ia ag — 10/6 
HOTELS. 
Wroxham— 
King’s Head Hotel — 10/6 20/6 
Keys Hill Hotel .. +8 10/6 21/- 
Brundall— 
Riverside Hotel .. “* 7/6 18/- 
Cromer— 
Grand Hotel, West 
Parade oe = 10/6 18 /- 


Gt. Yarmouth— 
Royal Hotel, Marine 
Parade .. ‘ie oe 8/6 15/- 
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GARAGE ACCOMMODATION, 
The following garages are within a short distance of 
the Conference Headquarters. 
Tel. No. 


Bussey & Sabberton Bros., Palace St. — o«. <E75 
Delves Motors, Ltd., Prince of Wales Rd. et 222 
Mann Egerton Co., King St. eg 480 
Norwich Motor Co., Recorder Rd. - .. 1600 
Maudes, Ltd., Prince of Wales Rd. sa +. ans 
Howes Garage, Chapel Field North in .. 1260 


Clarence Garage, Thorpe Rd. a 197 
Motor Parks are in All Saints Green, Cattle Market, 
St. Martin-at-Palace Plain, St. Andrew’s Hall Plain, 
Tombland, Riverside Rd., Market Place. 


Competitions 


ACCRINGTON : NEW POLICE AND FIRE 
STATIONS. 

The Accrington Corporation invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for new Police and Fire 
Stations. 

Assessor: Mr. Herbert J. Rowse [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £150 and £100. 

Last day for receiving designs, 31 March 1930. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Accrington. Deposit 
£2 2s. 


CHELMSFORD : PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
MUSEUM. 

The Chelmsford Corporation invite architects to submit 
in open competition, designs for a New Public Library and 
Museum. 

Assessor: Mr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. G. E. Barford, Town Clerk, Town 
Clerk’s Office, Chelmsford. Deposit £1 1s. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES: PUBLIC BATHS. 

The Kingston-on-Thames Corporation invite archi- 
tects to submit in open competition, designs for the 
erection of public baths, with the use of one as a public 
hall. 

Assessor: Mr. J. Ernest Franck [F.]. 

Premiums: £300, £200, £100 and £50. 

Last day for receiving designs, 14 June 1930. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application (after 24 March 1930) to Mr. A. W. Forsdike, 
Towr. Clerk, Town Clerk’s Office, Kingston-on-Thames. 
Deposit £1 1s. 


LIVERPOOL : PROPOSED PIER HEAD 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The Liverpool City Council propose to offer premiums 
of 1,000 guineas and 500 guineas in connection with a 
competition for the improvement of the amenities of the 
Pier Head. [Conditions are not yet available.] 
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LUTON : TOWN HALL. 

The Town Council of Luton invite architects to submit, 
in open competition, designs for a new Town Hall and 
Municipal Buildings, at a cost of £250,000 

Assessor: Sir A. Brumvell Thomas [ F 

Premiums: {500, £300, £200, and {100 

Last day for receiving designs, 31 July 1930 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. W. Smith, Town Clerk, 2 Upper 
George Street, Luton. Deposit {2 2s. 


WEST HUMBERSTONE : LIBRARY 
The Leicester Corporation propose to invite local 
architects to submit, in designs for a 
Library, to be erected at West Humberstone 
Mr. Hugh Gold [F 
£75, £50 and £ 


com} etition, 


Assessor : 
Premiums : 
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[Conditions are not yet available 


Members’ Column 


PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
A.R.I.B.A. is desirous of obtaining partr 
established provincial Practice. Capital a 
c o the Secretary, R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Stre 
PARTNERSHIP VAC 
PARTNER REQUIRED in Provincial off nea ondo Energetic 
Associate with Recognised School ning, and some London 
experience preferred, but older Archit ving established connec- 
tions, and with knowledge of taking off qu ies mig 
Apply Box 9291, c o the Secretar , 
London, W.1. 


t De considered. 
nduit Street, 
FOR SALI 


Well-made polished pine double 
Five long and two short drawers, pigeon holes abo \lso 1o ft. 
drawing table, three drawers Apply to] awlinson [4.], 18, Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Minutes XI 


SESSION 1929 


dust proot 


At the Tenth General Meeting ry) of the Session, 
1929-1930, held on Monday, 17 irch 1930, at 8.30 p.m. 
Sir Banister Fletcher, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The attendance book was signed by 38 Fellows (including 
17 Members of Council), 19 Associates (includins \Iembers 
of Council), 1 Licentiate, 1 Hon. Fellow, 2 Hon. Associates, 
and a very large number of visitors 
The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
3 March 1930, having been published in the JOURNAL, were 
taken as read, confirmed, and signed 
The Hon. Secretary announced the 
Josiah Gunton, elected Fellow 1899 
Cieorge Salway Nicol, elected Associate 1993 
Igtd. 
Joseph Oswald, elected Fellow 1891 

Mr. Oswald was a Past President of the Northern 
Architectural Association and represented that body 
on the R.I.B.A. Council from 1894 to 1896. 

Frank Thomas Baggallav, elected Associate 1881, Fellow 
1888, transferred to Class of Retired Fellows, 1929. 

Mr. Baggallay was a Past President of the Archi- 
tectural Association and represented that body on the 
R.I.B.A. Council in 1891-92. He was a member of 
Council from 1899 to 1904, and also served for some 
years on the Art and Literature Standing Committees, 
and the Board of Examiners and Prizes and Student- 
ships Committee. 


l 
| 


correct 


cease of 


Fellow 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS — 22 March 1930 


William Billington Walton, transferred to Fellowship 192s. 
Henry Dearden, elected Associate 1894. , 
George Collins, elected Licentiate 1912. 
Anton Hendrik Scholte, elected Licentiate 1912. 
\nd it was Resolved that the regrets of the Institute 
their loss be entered on the Minutes and that a message 
sympathy and condolence be conveyed to their relatives. 

‘The following Members attending for the first time sinc 
their election were formally admitted by the President :— 

Mr. G. W. Lord [F.]. 
Mr. Denis Poulton [4.]. 

‘The President delivered an address on the presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Dr. Percy Scott Worthington, 
M.A. Oxon., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Having been invested with the 
Medal, Dr. Vercy Worthington expressed his thanks for the 
honour conferred upon him and delivered a brief address. 

Lord Crawford, Sir Henry Miers, Mr. Francis Jones, Mr. 
P. M. Oliver, Mr. E. D. Simon and Dr. P. S. Allen also spoke. 

‘The proceedings closed at 9.30 p.m. 





ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY 
(Insurance Department). 
HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(for property in Great Britain only). 

The Society is able, through the services of a leading 
Assurance Office, to assist an Architect (or his client) in 
securing the capital for the purchase of a house for his 
own occupation, on the following terms :— 

AMOUNT OF LOAN. 

Property value exceeding £666, but not exceeding 
£2,500, 75 per cent. of the value. 

Property value exceeding £2,500, but not exceeding 
£4,500, 66% per cent. of the value. 

The value of the property is that certified by the Sur- 
veyor employed by the Office. 

RATE OF INTEREST 
In respect of loans not exceeding £2,000 53 per cent. gross. 
in excess of _,, - a se 

REPAYMENT. 

By means of an Endowment Assurance which dis- 
charges the loan at the end of 15 or 20 years, or at the 
earlier death of the borrower. 

SPECIAL CONCESSION TO ARCHITECTS. 

In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that, provided the Plan and Specification have 
been approved by the Surveyor acting for the Office, 
and the amount of the loan agreed upon, and subject to 
the house being completed in accordance therewith, 
One HALF of the loan will be advanced on a certificate 
from the Office’s Surveyor that the walls of the house 
are erected and the roof on and covered in. 

Note.—In 1928, over £20,000 was loaned to archi- 
tects under this scheme, and as a result over £100 was 
handed to the Benevolent Fund. 

If a quotation is required, kindly send details of your 
age next birthday, approximate value of house and its 
exact situation, to the Secretary Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, 9 Conduit Street, London, W. 


” ” 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
DATES OF PUBLICATION.—1930.—12, 26 April: 10,24 May; 
21 June; 12 July; 9 August; 20 September; 18 October. 
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